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THE CONTINENT. 


—_— New Year begins with a Revolution, but it is a 
Revolution of an unusual type, for it seems, if it is 
what it is represented, to have been really made with rose- 
water. Atronso- XII. has had a throne offered him, not by 
ene military adventurer, but by the army, the navy, the 
great cities, and even Marshal Serrano himself. The mys- 
terious expedition of the Marsnat is now explained. He 
went to the North, not to fight the Carlists, but to ascer- 
tain whether he was wanted any longer as Chief of the 
Executive Government. He soon discovered that he was 
not wanted, and came back to Madrid to own himself super- 
seded and an Alfonsist.. The new Kiye’s Ministry was 
ready to hand, and the Kine himself was found engaged, 
when his new honours came upon him, just as a model young 
Prince ought to have been cnpagl under the circum- 
stances. He was reading Macavnay’s Life of Clive, and he 
appears to be a studious and estimable young man, work- 
ing hard for twelve hours a day, and only indulging in 
light literature on Sundays. It must be owned that 
Europe has much improved in one way during the last half- 
century. The heirs of thrones, or aspirants to thrones, no 
longer lead a life of mere pleasure. They work harder 
than most boys of their age, and pass their youth 
as if they were going in for a competitive examina- 
tion. Things were different in the days of Queen 
and she was brought up to look on royalty in a different 
light. Now she has very wisely retired and abandoned the 
field to her son, and one of the greatest advantages with 
which the young Kine sets out is considered to be that 
neither his mother, nor that shadowy person her husband, 
is to go with him. He is to start all alone, and free from 
the incubus of his mother. She is a woman exactly fitted 
to live in a large house in Paris, and not at all fitted to be 
a Queen; but she has had a melancholy life. The Count 
of Paris is stated to have been one of the earliest visitors 
who called to pay a visit of congratulation to the new Kine ; 
and if such visits give pleasure to any one, no one owed a 
mark of repentant respect to the son of IsaBELLa more than 
the grandson of the man who ruined her fame and happi- 
ness. It remains to be seen what will be the fate of King 
Atronso after he enters the country which he now calls 
his own. The chances are, it is to be feared, against any 
head of the Government of Spain. Even if the Carlists are 
now willing to come to terms, or can be forced to surrender 
by troops which will be allowed to do what they can to bring 
the war to an end, the Kine will have the old difficulties to 
encounter—needy adventurers in high places, an army accus- 
tomed to revolt, the dictation of priests, the want of money, 
the apathy and the selfishness of his subjects. But it 
is perhaps true that the Kine will have some advantages 
in ascending his throne under present circumstances 
which he would not have enjoyed if he had waited to 
reign until his mother died, and his mother’s reign had 
not been cut short. He has had a warning which may be 
useful to him, and has seen the falsity of his mother’s 
theory that she might do whatever she pleased so long as 
she made it worth the while of the most successful among 
the military adventurers who surrounded her to keep her on 
the throne. He has had the advantages, too, of exile and 
of leisure for study and of comparative obscurity in early 
life, and he wakens the hopes and the interest which attach 
to what is unknown in character and disposition. He 
enjoys, further, the great gain of beginning to reign when 
a sad experience has shown that everything that has been 
proposed instead of him has broken down, when the 


-with great financial difficulties, which, however, 


Republic has ended in a miserable fiasco, when Carlism has 
been sho wn not to be able to pass the narrow limits of the 
corner where its adherents live, and when the experiment of 
calling in a foreign Prince has been tried under very 
favourable circumstances, and yet has failed completely. 

Spain is likely to attain to a settlement of its affairs 
more speedily than France, simply because France is far 
the more advanced of the two countries. Things can go 
on under an interregnum in France. , There is no civil 
war, no national bankruptcy, no room for military adven- 
turers. There is order, there is wealth, there is security, 
there is peace in France, and so ies can wrangle in a 
comfortable and protracted manner. It might be a plea- 
sure to Marshal MacManon to understand what on earth 
he is; but he can go on without understanding it, and no 
one seems inclined to solve the difficulty for him. He 
wakes every morning to ask himself whether he is simply 
a stopgap or the head of some describable sort of Govern- 
ment ; and every evening he goes to rest without having 
any means of answering the question. Every new day 
suggests the puzzle how the Centres are to be brought 
together, and every new day sees the Centres as near to 
each other and savihe off asever. There is no real pressure 
forcing either to yield. They are like two bargainers at a 
fair, one of whom does not much want money, and the 
other of whom does not much want a cow. One Centre 
buttons up its pocket, and the other Centre takes home 
its cow, and both think they can wait till the morrow 
to come to terms. Over the German border there may 
be observed something of the same tendency to make 
a fuss about little things. The German mind is now agi- 
tated bythe great question whether the Minister of Justice 
will be driven out of office. There are many ways of 
putting the puzzle, it being conceded on all hands that, 
except to the Minister himself, it makes little difference 
whether he goes or stays. It may be asked whether he 
will go, and, if so, how he’ will like going, and when he 
will go; and, if he stays, whether his staying will hurt an 
one’s feelings, and whose and how much. Of coufse 
nations take up these little questions now and then. ‘The 
great quarrel between Mr. Ayrrron and Dr. Hooker, 
which to many persons was one of the most interesting 
events of the Giapstone Ministry, cannot have seemed of 
European importance to German eyes. These bargainings 
of the French Centres, these German speculations about 
the retirement of the Minister of Justice, show nothing 
except that the nations in which they are going on are not 
for the moment the prey of any great agitations. Things 
appear more settled in Ari than they did a year ago. 
Two very able men, Prince Bismarck and Duke Drcazzs, 
have been strenuously at work to make possible, 
and more and more assured, and they have not laboured 
in vain. The year that is now beginning will undoubted! 
see vast and incessant preparations made in France, in 
Germany, and in Russia for a future war at some distant 
and uncertain time, but the time of this war seems more 
distant and uncertain than it did. ‘ 

As soon as men are relieved from the absorbing terrors of 
immediate war, they are left free to devote themselves to 
the distracting subjects of religion and money. England, 
France, and Germany are not much troubled with money 
difficulties ; for even in France the revival and progress of 
trade since the war have been so rapid and extensive that 
the burdens of the war do not tell very severely on the 


national prosperity. But Austria and Italy are hampered 
they are 
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setting themselves resolutely to surmount, and which, 
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their unmistakable willingness to show good faith and to 
make great sacrifices, they may confidently hope to sur- 
mount if the peace of Europe does but continue. Turkey 
is, as usual, occupied with the eternal question how to 
borrow enough to meet the next coupon. Bat the general 
financial state of Europe is much better than it was a year 
ago, and its soundness is shown perhaps by nothing 
more conclusively than by the high price of the securities 
of many of the smaller States, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Portugal, and it may even be added, 
the Danubian Principalities, command the respect and 
confidence of investors. Whether in the sphere of 
religion there is, as in that of finance, increasing repose, 
it is not very easy to say. There is scarcely a Government 
in Europe with which the Pore has not a standing quarrel. 
But the quarrels between the Papacy and civil Governments 
are not perhaps quite so furious as they were, except in 
Germany. The stand made in France by Duke Decazes 
against his country being drawn into a religious crusade 
has tended to abate the pretensions of the Ultramontane 
party; and in Italy the intervention of the Jesuits and 
their friends, to which the Pore so strongly objects, in the 
recent elections, has not succeeded in creating a clerical 
> in the Chamber. There seems to be a disposition on 

th sides to wait during the life of the Pops, and to see 
what will be the policy of his successor. But the Porz isin 
the flower of a green old age, and enjoys the gentle excite- 
ment and substantial pleasures of a comfortable martyrdom, 
and there seems to be no reason why this state of expectation 
on the part of his friends and enemies should not be prolonged 
for a considerable time to come. The first act of the new King 
of Spain was to telegraph for the Porn’s blessing, and he 
may reasonably hope to get it, for the Porr was very fond of 
his mother, and has never been betrayed into officially 
blessing the Carlists. Experience may have convinced the 
controllers of the Papal policy that their interests are 
really promoted most surely when their own special and 
exclusive friends are not triumphant, and when they can 
give something valuable to half-friends who will do them 
a kindness in return. The triamph of Don Cartos would 
have provoked a bitter hostility to priests in three-fourths 
of Spain, and the reign of Henry V. in France would have 
revived the antipathies of the Restoration. In the modern 
world devoted monarchs and pious Court cliques do more 
harm to the Papacy than good. What suits it best is a 
Government that lets it alone, like that of England, or a 
Government that bargains with it, like that of the Second 
Empire. Spain is much more likely to behave itself 
pleasantly to the Porre under Don Atronso than under a 
Legitimist crusader; and the new Kina may naturally 
think that he has a fair claim to start with such advantages 
as the Popr’s blessing can give him. 


POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


T= year begins with a prospect of political calm, on 
which nevertheless it would not be prudent implicitly 
to rely. Not only is the Government majority secure, but 
there is for the moment no organized Opposition. Re- 
peated and ostentatious professions of unabated confidence 
in Mr, GiapsToxe mean nothing but a suspicion that he has 
for the present made himself impossible. His most vehe- 
ment adherents boldly anticipate his abandonment of all 
the principles of his life, while his former political allies 
express a courteous confidence in his maintenance of doc- 
trines which he is commonly believed to have deserted. 
No public speaker has had the civility to pay a compliment 
to any one of Mr. Gtiapstone’s former colleagues. If a 
Liberal Ministry were to be elected to-merrow by a vote 
of the whole party, it would be difficult to fill the Cabinet 
offices. The Ministers, while they may fairly hope to pro- 
fit by the disorganization of their adversaries, will do well 
to beware of excessive confidence. Ip the contingency of 
any grave political mistake, the instinct of pugnacity will 
make good the want of discipline. During the greater 
of the last Session the Government was only hampered 

y the indecision of its members; but as soon as the En- 
dowed Schools Bill seemed to indicate a tendency to reac- 
tion, Mr. Giapstonp suddenly appeared at the head of an 
undivided force; and Mr. DiskagLt1 gave way without a 
scrions struggle. It is only in default of something better 
to do that Mr. GLapsrongz devotes himself to the vindica- 
tion of Roman Catholic orthodoxy, or that Mr. Sransre.p 
concentrates his attention on contagious disease. If there 


voke resentment and incur unpopularity. 


were a prospect of an early change of Government, it would 
be necessary that the Opposition should have a policy, which 
it might at present be difficult to devise. It will be a com- 
paratively easy task to denounce the illiberal or too liberal 
character of Government measures. Up to the present 
time elections caused by casual vacancies have not afforded 
any proof that the opinion of the constituencies has changed 
within the twelvemonth. It is only when the Government 
enters on the task of legislation that it may probably pro- 
As successive 
opportunities arise the principal members of the Opposition 
will be formidable assailants. Mr. Lows is a severe critic ; 
Mr. Cuitpers and Mr. GoscHen possess administrative ex- 
perience ; and, above all, Mr. Giapstong, in spite of his 
strange fancies and vagaries, retains the power of annoy- 
ance which made his opposition intolerable to Lord Patmer- 
sTON nearly twenty years ago. 

Ifa statesman of Sir Ropert Peet’s order were now leader 
of the Conservative party, there is no reason why its supre- 
macy might not last for a generation. Mr. Disrar1i has 
never been surpassed in his mastery of Parliamentary 
tactics; and his ‘judgment and temper furnish the best 
security against the casual miscarriages which greatly im- 
pair the influence of Governments. As he has himself 
truly stated, no previous statesman has led a party without 
interruption for so many years; but, notwithstanding his. 
ability and success, he has comparatively little official know- 
ledge, and he has never displayed legislative faculty. In 
comparatively irresponsible positions Mr. DisraEut has often 
spoken of great subjects with a careless levity which would 
be dangerous if it were exhibited by a Prime Minister. He 
once asserted that the National Debt was a flea-bite; and 
when he was last in office he adopted Mr. Giapstonz’s ex- 
aggerated belief in the urgent necessity of making an im- 
pression on the mass of an overwhelming burden. Shortly 
before his accession to office Mr. Disraz lt, in his speech at 
Glasgow, substituted for a policy the unmeaning jingle of 
sanitas sanitatum. It is not improbable that his Govern- 
ment may attempt to redeem his implied pledge; but the 
merit of any measure which may be produced will belong 
to the department, and not to the First Minister. It is 
perhaps not indispensably necessary that the head of a 
Government should be familiar with any special branch of 
administration ; but the most powerful and efficient Cabinets 
have always been those in which the Prime Minister exer- 
cised a general and incessant superintendence over public 
business. A well-devised Local Government Bill might be 
highly beneficial; but the difficulties which affect both 
legislation and the administration of the law are in the 
highest degree serious. Local governing bodies will reflect 
the opinion of their constituencies, which in many districts 
chiefly consists in a rooted aversion to expense. It is use- 
less to regret that doctrines of sanitary improvement were 
preached too late, ata time when the aristocratic institutions 
of rural districts were approaching a collapse. Fifty years 
ago there were in almost every neighbourhood one or more 
vigorous justices of the peace who would, if there had then 
been sanitary laws, have provided drainage and water 
supply with the same resolute purpose which they then ap- 
plied to the suppression of vagrancy or the improvement of 
roads, Any Minister who may be charged with the intro- 
duction of a Local Government Bill or a Health Bill must 
not be afraid to encounter a certain amount of unpopu- 
larity. 

Still greater political embarrassment will attend any 
attempt to deal with the relations between landowners and 
tenants. In one of his Buckinghamshire speeches Mr. 
Drsraett confined himself to the crude and unsatisfactory 
suggestion that the customary six months’ notice to quit 
should be extended to eighteen months. Even if the change 
were desirable, it would scarcely touch any of the questions 
which have been raised in the course of the recent agita- 
tion. In any measure which may be proposed, almost 
everything which can be given to the tenant will be taken 
from the landlord; and it will be almost impossible to 
frame enactments which will apply with equal justice to 
different parts of the country. There can be no doubt that 
some kind of legislation has been rendered unavoidable, if 
not by the demands of justice, at least by the vague pro- 
mises of Ministers and Conservative members. It is not 
probable that the Government will deal with the still more 
complicated subject of land tenure, or that, in defiance of 
all the traditions of the party, it will attempt to impose 
restrictions on the power of devising and settling property. 
There will be less objection to an extension of the numerous 
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facilities which have been accorded in modern times to life 
tenants of charging their estates with the cost of improve- 
ments. It is expedient that there should always be an 
owner who is interested in the permanent increase of the 
value of land. The popular clamour against restrictions is 
founded rather on theory than on experience, for the 
great settled estates are for the most part maintained 
by their owners in perfect order; but it is well that 
any possible and occasional obstacle to the improvement 
of the land should be removed, and judicious measures for 
effecting the object would not provoke formidable resist- 
ance. Yet the Ministers, if they are well advised, will be 
prepared, if they deal with landed interests in any form, to 
find at the end of the Session that they have made many 
enemies. Probably Mr. Disrag.i’s matured experience or 
the salutary pressure of his colleagues will guard him 
against the indulgence of his propensity to outbid his 
opponents. The Conservative party which has placed him 
in his present position has a right to some consideration 
from its leader. 

Luckily for the Government, there will neither be a 
financial deficiency nor a considerable surplus. Sir SrarrorD 
Norrucore will consequently not be tempted to borrow Mr. 
Gapstone’s policy either in abolishing the Income-tax or 
in making the ratepayers a gratuitous present of part of 
the national revenue. Mr. Drsrae.i exhibited sound judg- 
ment in his selection of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and he will probably also have the good sense to leave him 
uncontrolled in his financial policy. There will be no 
opportunity of earning extraordinary popularity by the 
Budget, nor will it constitute a serious danger to the 
Government. If Mr. Harpy can propose any measure 
which will facilitate recruiting and discourage desertion, 
he will deserve the gratitude of the country. An additional 
expenditure on the pay of soldiers would be less grudged 
than any other charge which could tend to increase the 
Army Estimates. Mr. Warp Honr will learn from the 
First Lorp of the Treasury and the Cuancettor of the 
Excuequer that he must either content himself with his 
a fleet, or provide the solidity which it needs at the 

ormer cost. As Sir Witttum Harcovrr suggested, the 
coming Session will not be prolific in exposures of the 
maladministration of the army and the navy. The former 
critics have now the duty of repelling criticism, and the 
ex-Ministers are not concerned to show that they have left 
insufficient establishments to their successors. The prosaic 
tasks which await the Government are not perhaps beyond 
their power; but there remains the region of the unfore- 
seen, and especially the possible revival of the ecclesiastical 
controversies which unexpectedly disturbed the repose of 
the last Session. Mr. Russert Gurney will probably be 
prudent enough to excuse himself from redeeming the 
pledge which he hastily gave to Mr. Lowe of introducing 
a doctrinal Public Worship Bill. No more dangerous topic 
could be selected for Parliamentary discussion, nor could 
any legislation which might be adopted fail to be mis- 
chievous. Mr. Disrartt may prudently content himself 
with any popularity which may have attended his unpre- 
meditated ong op of the character of a champion of 
Protestantism. rival statesmen entangle themselves in 
theological controversy, the precedent ought to serve, not as 
an example, but as a warning. 


PAST AND PRESENT IN FRANCE. 


ee 1st of January is a date which must suggest many 

mournful recollections to the Paris shopkeepers, and 
some even to Frenchmen whose conception of political 
success includes something more than trade activity. 
When Napoteon III. was at the height of his power and 
Teputation, the New Year’s receptions at the Tuileries 
were a fact in which those of his countrymen who most 
_ disliked Imperialism might feel a certain pride. They 
symbolized a system which to all appearance had at least 
made France —~ es there was no liberty at home, there 
was a great of prestige abroad. Wise politicians 
rightly felt that prestige was not all that a Covenant 
ought to secure to its subjects, but at all events, it is better 
than the same system without prestige. The Government 
that now fills the place of the Empire is apparently not of 
this opinion. The friends of the Septennate seem to hold 
that Imperialism is rendered harmless by being deprived 
of the one thing which made it respectable. Home affairs 
are managed on the old principles; the only change is in 


the position of France in Europe. It is true, of course, 
that the present rulers of France are not responsible for 
the decline of their country in this latter respect. It is 
true, further, that the men on whom the responsibility 
does lie are the men who ruled France in the name 
and with the consent of Napotzon III. But neither 
of these facts affects the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment for the present condition of affairs. It was not 
in Marshal MacManon’s power to give France the great- 
ness which she was supposed to enjoy ten yearsago. But 
it was in his power to give her, or rather to leave her, the 
freedom which she did not enjoy ten years ago. There are 
many Frenchmen who, under any circumstances, would 
have regretted the theatrical splendours of the late Em- 
PEROR’s reign. But there was no need to manage matters 
so that no Frenchman, except the family of Louis Parr, 
should feel that he has got anything in exchange for those 
splendours. The Septennate might be described, without 
much unfairness, as a plan for continuing the Imperial 
system during the residence of the Princes of Or. EaNs in 
France. Nothing has been changed, only France has got 
half-a-dozen more Frenchmen. 

It may seem unfair to charge this state of things to the 
sole account of Marshal MacManon. Certainly it was not 
in his brain that the ideas of Bonapartism without a Bowa- 
PARTE, and of military government without military glory, 
first took shape. That credit is justly due to the Duke of 
Broctie, and it is one which he will not easily shake off. But 
the Duke of Brociiz might have planned and shaped events 
for ever without the reality in any way corresponding to his 
wishes if Marshal MacManon had not been near to help him. 
With Marshal MacManon on his side, the Duke could for a 
time do anything he wanted, but the effective element in the 
combination was the Marsnat. With Marshal MacManon 
on his side, M. Turers could equally have done anything 
he wanted, and it rested with Marshal MacManon to deter- 
mine to which of the two his aid should be given. Had 
M. Turers and the Duke of Brocure been rival candidates 
for a vacant place, the MarszaL might have pleaded that 
he had to exercise a choice, and that he had exercised it 
according to such lights as nature and training had given 
him. But M. Turers and the Duke of Broce were not 
rival candidates for a vacant place. The Duke of Brocus 
was the chief of a Parliamentary conspiracy for overthrow- 
ing a ruler who was not only in legal possession of power, 
but who was known to hold power with the good will of 
the great majority of Frenchmen. Marshal MacManon had 
not to weigh the comparative merits of various forms of 
government, or to decide whether Monarchy or Republi- 
canism was best suited to the circumstances of France. 
He had simply to consider whether he should support a 
statesman who had been informally, but most unmistak- 
ably, singled out by the popular voice as the indispen- 
sable ruler of France at a moment of unexampled disaster, 
who had done more to restore national prosperity than 
it seemed possible when he took office that any man 
should do, or whether he should lend himself to a move- 
ment which had for its sole object the restoration of a 
family which outside the Assembly no considerable section 
of Frenchmen care to see brought back. There were no 
intellectual difficulties to be surmounted here. Marshal 
MacManon had only to stand by the President whose 
subordinate he was, and to act as the simple honest soldier 
which his friends proclaim him to be. It was an un- 
fortunate day for France when he assumed the character 
of a politician. 

It must be admitted, on the other hand, that he has not 
reaped any personal advantage from the change of part. 
Few positions can be less satisfactory than that in which he 
has found himself during the last days of 1874. He took 
office, on his own showing, to please the Conservative party 
in the Assembly, and he has carefully defined the con- 
ditions on which alone he thinks that his Government can 
be successful. From the moment that he did so, the fulfil- 
ment of these conditions has become impossible. The 
parties who carried him to power have shown that they 
only viewed him as a stone which could be usefully thrown 
at the head of M. Turers. He was good enough for that 
purpose, but he is good for nothing else. Marshal Mac- 
Manon repeats at intervals that he must be armed with 
additional powers, and have some kind of constitution to 
administer. The answer virtually giver by the majority. 
which elected him President is, that he has all the powers 
that he needs, and that constitutions are things that only 
befit his betters. Tle Conservative factions, whose repre- 
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sentative he professedly is, treat him as a warming-pan en- 
dued with just ambition enough to make him tiresome. Why 
cannot he,understand that he was made President merely 
to keep the place open for Henry V. until the 
Royalists can compose their quarrels and the King enjoy 
his own? Ifthe Marsuat would be content to play this 
humble but useful part, there would be no more talk about 
organic laws. The phrase is altogether unsuited to a dis- 
organized society such as France must be in the absence 
of her legitimate sovereign. There is no reason to suppose 
that, if the whole Royalist party would consent to use this 
language,the Marsuat would have much hesitation in shaping 
his policy in conformity with it. But the Orleanists have 
another game to play. They see clearly enough that the 
restoration of the Count of Cuamporp would be the resto- 
ration of an absolute, not of a constitutional, Monarchy ; 
and the latter prospect, even if there were any chance of 
its being realized, is no more palatable to them than to 
the Republicans. The longer France can be kept under 
a Government which is neither Royalist nor Imperialist 
nor Republican, but a mixture of all three, the more chance 
there is that some unforeseen accident may take the Count 
of CHamporp out of the way. Life is uncertain, and 
he may die. Human resolutions are changeable, and he 
may abdicate. Consequently, the object of the Orleanists 
is to frame a constitution on the principle on which a 
London builder constructs a house. They want it to stand 
so long, and no longer. It must have sufficient substan ce 
to last out the remaining six years of the Septennate, lest 
Frenchmen should again get to discussing forms of govern- 
ment before the Orleanist hopes have had time to ripen. 
It must not have substance enough to carry it beyond that 
date, because a constitution which provided for the trans- 
mission of the MarsHaL’s powers after the expiration of the 
seven years would have an air of permanence which might 
cut off these hopes prematurely. Therefore Marshal 
MacManon will go on demanding additional powers, and 
a temporary constitution, with, to all appearance, very 
small chance of finding any sufficient number of deputies 
disposed to give him either. The conferences held last 
Wednesday only bring out the irreconcilable differences 
which divide the Right Centre from the Right, and both 
from the Left Centre. 


MR. FORSTER AT NEW YORK. 


R. FORSTER’S independence and originality of 
mind are so well known that he can afford on suit- 

able occasions to indulge in commonplace. His speech 
at the Union League Club of New York leaves on English 
minds the impression that all this has been said before, 
though it is difficult to judge whether it was worth saying 
again. Commonplace may consist either of truisms 
or of fallacies; and it extends over a wide range of 
conviction, of indifference, and of conscious insincerity. 
The only peculiarity of Mr. Forster’s propositions is that 
he believes them to be true. During the Civil War, while 
the majority of intelligent Englishmen endeavoured to 


‘be impartial, and while some were zealous partisans of the 


South, Mr. Forster was almost as heartily devoted to the 
cause of the Union as if he had been a New England Re- 
publican. The son of a devoted Abolitionist who might 
almost be regarded as a martyr in the cause, Mr. Forster 
inheritedanabhorrence of slavery, and healso felt the warmest 
sympathy for the character and institutions of the people 
of the United States. It would perhaps be hard that he 
should not express feelings and opinions genuinely his own 
which have become hackneyed by the thoughtless or syco- 
phantic declamation of orators extremely unlike Mr. For- 
ster. There is no doubt that the Americans speak English ; 
that they read English books; that, ike Englishmen, they 
for the most part govern themselves; and that, through 
an unforeseen succession of events, they have at last got 
rid of slavery. For two or three days after landing in 
America Mr. Forster was struck with the difference of 
manners and habits from those with which he was 
familiar; but in a short time he was almost tempted to 
forget that he was travelling in a foreign country. It 
is not surprising that he should deprecate a contest 
which, as it seems to him, would be a civil war, in the 
same sense in which wars between Bavaria and Austria, 


or between Austria and Prussia, might have been formerly 


ealled civil wars. To so unnatural a struggle Mr. 
Forster prefers even a Geneva arbitration, which he 


oddly supposes to be a topic disagreeable to his American 
audience. It appears that Sefior Casrerar, since he was 
remitted from his administration of the Spanish Republic 
to his proper occupation of inventing fine phrases, has 
neatly described the submission of England at Geneva as 
a sublime humiliation. The Union League has no reason 
to regret the humiliation of England, and it probably is 
willing that Mr. Forster should console himself by re- 
garding national abnegation as sublime. The insolence 
of the American agents and the gigantic pettifogging of 
the Indirect Claims were perhaps not sublime. 

In the course of his tour Mr. Forster has visited the 
South, where, like other travellers, he saw what he came to 
see; and he has stated the result of his visit in his speech 
at New York. It may be observed that Mr. Forsrer 
said little of the Southern whites, although they con- 
stitute the majority of the population in eleven or twelve 
States of the Union. It is satisfactory to hear that the 
negroes are in some places working for wages; and Mr. 
Forster rightly attaches high importance to the fact that 
the production of cotton is now as great as it was before the 
war. ‘There is reason to hope that the political relations of 
the two races are less vexatious and unnatural than they were 
during the predominance of the low Northern adventurers 
who acquired power in several States by the suffrage of the 
negroes. The reign of Keitoce in Louisiana is drawing 
to a close, and the Democrats who will control the next 
Congress will not be disposed to encourage negro supre- 
macy. Other English travellers who have recently been 
in the South are, however, less hopeful than Mr. Forster. 
It is possible that the gloomy pictures which have been 
drawn of political society in the South may admit of cor- 
rection ; yet there must be some foundation for the state- 
ment that the resentment of the conquered States is at 
this moment more bitter and more universal than it 
was immediately after the close of the war. In the 
earnest and cordial expression of his sympathy with the 
American people Mr. Forster inadvertently omitted to 
notice the existence of the defeated party. It is evident 
that there must have been two belligerents to make a war, 
and more especially a war which, with some rhetorical ex- 
aggeration, Mr. Forster describes as the greatest war of the 
century. Twenty millions with great difficulty overcame 
eight millions, who are, if the testimony of experienced 
observers may be trusted, not in the smallest degree recon- 


| ciled to their defeat. Enthusiastic congratulation of the 


victors is not complimentary to the vanquished. It may 
perhaps be on the whole for the advantage of both parties 
that the Confederacy failed to establish its independence. 
The virtues of courtesy and diplomatic forbearance would 
be dearly purchased by the obligation to maintain standing 
armies, and by the possibility of war. The United States 
are now exempt from external danger, and they may enjoy 
perpetual peace, unless they voluntarily undertake wars 
of conquest in Cuba, in Mexico, or in Canada. 

The New York reporter significantly remarked that many 
parts of Mr. Forster’s speech were well received, and that 
some passages were enthusiastically applauded. It would 
not be difficult conjecturally to supply the cheers and the 
intervals of disapproving silence. Every American audience 
expects to be flattered by an English speaker; and Mr. 
Forster did his best to satisfy the demand. His statement 
that the English colonies are loyal to the Crown and to the 
mother-country was probably attributed to pardonable pre- 
judice; but applause was due to the admission that the 
colonial policy of England has been moulded in accordance 
with “the lesson you taught us about colonies a hundred 
“years ago.” The success of the American rebellion is 
perhaps not to be regretted, especially as it happened a 
hundred years ago; but the celebration of the triumph may 
judiciously be left to the winners, who are not disposed to 
neglect their pleasant duty. The Fourth of July is not an 
English festival. It was more fitting that a foreign visitor 
should compliment the people of the United States on pos- 
sessing what is called a government of the people by the 
people and for the people. It would have been both invi- 
dious and unjust to talk of a government of the people by 
election managers for the benefit of party politicians. 
The institutions of the United States have the admirable 
quality of satisfying those whom they exclusively concern, 
and of doing much less mischief than would be expected by a 
superficial observer of public affairs. It might seem that 
nothing worse could happen to a free community than that 
its best members should nabitually abstain from taking 
part in the government of their country. Although it 
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would be absurd to attribute degeneracy to the American 
people, it is undoubtedly true that the standard of states- 
manship has steadily declined since the foundation of the 
Republic. The best politicians of the United States had 
without exception grown up as English subjects. The first 

at political convulsion produced WasuinctTon, Hamitron, 
JEFFERSON, and Apams. The second crisis left Mr. ANDREW 
Jounson President of the Union, Mr. Sumner the most 
conspicuous member of the Senate, and Mr. THapprEvus 
Srevens and General Butter leaders of the House of Re- 
presentatives. The best men are no longer the rulers of 
the nation; but the safeguard of American society is to be 
found in the limited sphere of government and legislation. 
The vagaries or jobs of Congress furnish the people ordi- 
narily with amusement, and sometimes with a healthy 
opportunity for indignation. Of all the ills which citizens 
of the United States endure, the part which Presidents 
and Ministers and Congress can cause or cure is unpre- 
cedentedly small. 

The enthusiasm of the Union League Club probably 
touched its lowest point when Mr. Forster referred to the 
delicate question of Free-trade. Although for after-dinner 
purposes England and the United States form a single 
nation, it happens that the Legislature and the majority of 
the American people entertain strong repugnance to the 
consumption of any English article of merchandize which 
can be produced at home. Mr. Forster himself is com- 
pelled to admit that commercial intercourse is not at 
present free; and he is justified in saying that Free-trade 
will come sooner or later. Unluckily, human vanity is not 
soothed by the assurance that ignorance which feels itself 
to be invincible will be hereafter overcome. The Porr and 
his emissaries are never more unpopular than when they 
sonorously declare that the most flourishing kingdom of 
England is rapidly returning to the true faith. It is more 
certain in economy than in religion that truth will prevail, 
because the prejudices of men yield more readily to the 
influence of. their pockets than to the conclusions of 
reason or the dictates of conscience; but as long as a 
nation holds one set of opinions, it declines to anti- 
cipate that it will be converted to the’ opposite doc- 
trine hereafter. Mr. Forster probably tried the patience 
of his hearers when he informed them that the dangers 
which beset America and England are of the same 
nature. It may be doubted whether the statement is 
absolutely correct. The people of the United States have 
allowed full play to universal suffrage, and it has 
done its worst. Democracy without waste lands to 
spare is a more perilous experiment. It seems that the 
chief danger which Mr. Forster apprehends consists in 
the obstructive character of the House of Lords. An 
hereditary branch of a Legislature is not likely to be 
popular in a New York Republican Club. In the United 
States universal suffrage explodes in the open air, or it 
appoints representatives who are powerless to do harm, 
except by tampering with commerce and with currency, 
or by making corrupt contracts for their private benefit. 
England, on the other hand, is governed with absolute 
and irresponsible power, by a Parliament which has not 
yet broken loose from traditions which were established 
when it was returned by a limited constituency. A House 
of Commons directed by an English Butter and Stevens 
might do irreparable harm. The House of Lords may at 
least boast that none of its members would insult its 
dignity by delivering a speech such as that of Mr. 
Sumner on the Indirect Claims. It is possible that 
eulogies and professions of friendship may, even in the 
United States, produce some kind of reciprocal feeling. 
Since the mission of Mr. Reverpy Jonnson, who was 
recalled and disavowed for being too polite, no American 
has made complimentary speeches about England. 


MR. DISRAELIS ECCLESIASTICAL POLICY. 


R. DISRAELTPS reply to the Memorial of the Evan- 

gelical Union for Church Reform is an indication 
that he is beginning to taste the drawbacks which usually 
lie in wait for Ministers who confound dexterity with 
policy. Nothing could be more ingenious than his action 
upon the Public Worship Bill of last Session. The 
question was one about which, up to the moment of his 
taking part in the debate, he knew little, and probably 
cared less. Such languid sympathy as the Ritualist con- 
troversy may have excited in him has usually been sup- 


posed to point towards the more ornate varieties of 
Anglican worship; and a certain intellectual liberality which 
has always characterized Mr. Disraeut would naturally in- 
dispose him to narrow the Established Church. But the de- 
sire to jump the same way as the cat proved stronger than 
sympathy and inclination. The remarkable unanimity dis- 
played by the House of Commons gave Mr. Disrarti an 
unlooked-for opportunity of posing, at the end of an extra- 
ordinarily dull Session, as the interpreter of sound national 
feeling. Those who preferred a revolutionary sectarianism 
might put up with Mr. Grapsrong and his Six Resolutions, 
but if Englishmen wanted a stick with which to beat the 
Ritualists, they should find it ready cut for them in the 
person of the Conservative Prime Minister. The immediate 
success of this piece of strategy was indisputable. By the 
time that the Bill left the House of Commons its real 
parents had slipped out of recollection, and Mr. Disrar.i 
reaped all the glory of this happy settlement of our ecclesi- 
astical troubles. The barrenness of the Session was atoned 
for by the blaze of theological fireworks in which it ended. 
Triumphs of this sort never look so well in December as 
they do in July. In July those who win them feel 
themselves committed to nothing. They are free till the 
following Session, and who thinks of the following 
Session when there is a whole recess to be enjoyed 
first ? But in December the time for the performance 
of old promises is coming inconveniently near, and Mr. 
letter to Lord SHarressury is expressed in lan- 
guage which seems weak and indecisive when compared 
with the stirring phrases of last summer. The memorialists 
submit that the progress of the Church of England is now 
hindered by three obstacles. Her clergy are insubordinate 
and lawless; the relations between them and the laity are 
unsettled and unsympathetic ; and in the large cities great 
masses of population have outgrown the operation of the 
parochial system. The meaning of all this is plain 
enough. The memorialists desire, first of all, to expel from 
the Established Church those who do not agree with them. 
When this necessary purification has been accomplished, 
the next step will be to prevent the disease from breaking 
out afresh. It is not enough that the Ritualists should be 
got rid of ; the Church that has harboured them must be 
thoroughly disinfected. This end is to be achieved by 
improving the relations between the clergy and the 
laity—in other words, by putting every incumbent of 
a parish under the thumb of a majority of the rate- 
payers. Mr. Disraeti is virtually asked to support, if 
not to introduce, a Bill for the creation of parochial 
Councils, and it does not need much foresight to predict 
what would be the character of such a machinery if the 
Evangelical Union for Church Reform had a hand in 
framing it. When the Established Church has thus been 
purged of the evil spirits which now infest it, and pro- 
tected by adequate safeguards against the faintest possi- 
bility of their re-entering, the next step will be to get its 
influence extended by Act of Parliament. The population 
of large cities has got beyond the parochial system, and at 
present nothing can be done to bring the parochial system 
up to the necessary mark, lest the detested Ritualists should 
by chance profit by the change. If they can be got out of 
the way this objection will cease to have any weight. 
England cannot have too much of an Established Church, 
provided that it is an Established Church of the right sort. 


To these modest suggestions Mr. Disrartt has had to 
give ananswer. Ifa similar Memorial had been addressed 
to Mr. Grapsrone his reply might have filled many pages, 
but the upshot of it would have been that these were not 
matters in which the Government or the Legislature could 
interfere. Mr. DisraELt1 would probably not have been 
sorry if he could have said much the same thing; but 
a Minister with an ecclesiastical policy, a Minister who 
has undertaken to put down Ritualism, a Minister 
under whom England is to bear her part in the great 
ecclesiastical conflict which is impending over Europe, 
cannot so easily throw off his self-imposed responsi- 
bilities. Still there is a marked contrast between the 
jejune vagueness of the reply as it is and the magnilo- 
quent vagueness of the reply as it might have been 
if it had been written six months ago. Mr. Disrar.i 
hopes “that the Act of last Session may supply a 
“ remedy ” for the lawlessness of the clergy; and with 
this he dismisses the first grievance. He has not a word 
to say about the promised completion of that Act by a 
measure extending it to doctrine. Yet, if it is so shock- 
ing for a clergyman to show his belief in a particular 
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doctrine by his behaviour at the altar that a special Court 
has to be created to try and punish him, it cannot be a matter 
of indifference whether he is allowed to preach this very 
same doctrine from the pulpit. It is true that the average 
churchgoer might have heard the highest sacramental 
theories preached every Sunday in the year without his 
religious susceptibilities being offended, provided that there 
had been nothing in the service to bring the nature of the 
theory home to him. But when once he has been enlight- 
ened upon this latter point, it is exceedingly unlikely that 
he will acquiesce in Ritualist sermons any more than in 
Ritualist ceremonial. It used to be said last Session that 
the one thing that Englishmen would not endure was the 
introduction of the Roman Massinto Anglican churches. Let 
us suppose that all resemblance to the obnoxious rite has 
been removed from the Anglican service, but that the 
Ritualist clergy take to telling their congregations every 
Sunday that, though they are prevented from using the 
ceremonies of the Mass, they mean to preach the doctrine 
of the Mass in preparation for the happy time 
when vestments and lights and incense shall once more 
be permitted. If the feeling which seemed to be aroused 
by the Public Worship Bill was genuine and lasting, it is 
hard to believe that there will not before long be a demand 


for legislation against the expression of unpopular doctrine 


in words as well as against its expression in acts. When 
that time comes Mr. Disraei will find that, in modern 
times, an ecclesiastical policy is a FRaNKENSTEIN which it 
is easier to create than to control. If once controversies 
about doctrine get a footing in the House of Commons, 
they will probably prove a cause of such terrific discord 
that all the more secular-minded politicians will unite to 


‘turn them out again. Institutions of longer standing and 


more importance than Conservative Ministries may be 
shaken by the storm which this effort will evoke. It was 
not incumbent on the Prime Minister to identify himself with 
the measure which may hereafter be regarded as the source 
of so much confusion. He might have yielded to the un- 
mistakable wish of the House of Commons, and have made 
time for it to be discussed and passed, without giving it the 
honours of a Government Bill and claiming the entire re- 
sponsibility of all its possible consequences. We can 
imagine that, in the absence of a secular policy, an eccle- 
siastical policy seemed decked out with a brilliance not its 
own, but it will be a wonderful instance of Mr. Disragti’s 

luck if he does not in the end regret that he allowed 

imself to barter future ease for present popularity. 

Upon the other two points raised by the Evangelical 
Union Mr. Disrarui is able for the present to avoid 
saying anything. He agrees with the memorialists that 
it is desirable that the growing intimacy between 
clergy and laity should be encouraged and deve- 
loped—a safe generality which need only mean _ that 
the squire ought to ask the parson to dinner 
oftener. He has himself “‘ ever been of opinion that it was 
“in the great cities that the Church would effect in this 
“ age its most signal triumphs,” and he “agrees with the 
“ memorialists that no effort should be omitted to assist the 
* Church in that paramount effort.” So long as no par- 
ticular effort is suggested, this sort of “ Bless ye, my chil- 
“dren!” tone may succeed very well; but when the 
Evangelical Union comes forward with particular plans 
designed to effect particular purposes, Mr. Disrae1i will 
have to confess that he can do no more for the Church than 
if he were a Liberal. An ecclesiastical policy means a 
policy which excites expectations with the certainty of 
eventually disappointing them. It must be found out 
sooner or later; the only doubt is how long the delusion 
will last. 


SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL ON PROPERTY IN LAND. 


HE case of Sir Gzorce Campsett shows how desirable 

it would be to provide suitable public employment for 

the most eminent amongretired Indian Civil Servants. Com- 
ete by the effects of climate to abandon a career of un- 
unded activity and high utility in the prime of life, an 
Indian statesman with little or nothing to do affords a 
melancholy example of wasted power. English Colonial 
Ministers have already discovered that when they require 
the services of a vigorous administrator their best field of 
choice is among the ranks of retired Indians. The Council 
of India in Downing Street offers smaller opportunities 
of distinction and public service, but any employment, is 
better than idleness, with its inevitable temptations. ‘The 


rusty sword which ate into itself for lack of something else 
to hew and hack did comparatively little harm. The 
danger of inaction is that the owner of the weapon will, to 

revent it from rusting, hew and hack something else. 
Bir G. CampsetL, having no longer millions of Hindoos to 
govern or to feed, has set himself suddenly to reform the 
system of landed property in England. His discourse 
on the subject at the Social Science meeting at Belfast 
began with a phrase which implied that there was no 
such thing as property in land. He then proceeded to 
infer, from a comparison between English land tenure and 
systems which belonged to primitive times or to remote 
regions, that English landowners were more or less guilty 
of usurpation; and yet that, in accordance with peculiar 
theories of the essayist, an aristocratic distribution of land 
ought to be in some degree preserved. Having learned 
that critics not unnaturally thought his doctrines commun. 
istic, Sir G. CampseLL expands and defends them in an 
article in the Fortnightly Review. As might be expected 
from an acute inteliect dealing with an unfamiliar subject, 
many of his proposals are trite and many are rash. The 
charge of communistic or revolutionary tendencies is justi- 
fied not so much by his conclusions as by his fundamental 
assumption that the right of property is an open question. 
Landowners have hitherto considered that their property 
was secured by title-deeds, instead of being dependent 
either on theories of utility or on Sir G. CampBELL’s con- 
descending admission that great landlords frequently ad- 
minister their estates for the public benefit. According to 
Sir G. Camppett, a man may do what he likes with his 
handkerchief, but not with his land. The proposition is 
morally doubtful and it is legally false. As a man may 
burn his handkerchief, so he may turn a potato field into 
an ornamental pond or into a cover for foxes. It would 
be wrong to burn a good handkerchief when it might be 
used or sold or given away; and it is only more wrong 
to convert a fertile farm into a waste because the subject- 
matter is greatly more valuable. 

“Tn early times land was held in Britain, as in other 
“ parts of Europe and Asia, on the old communal system.” 
In early times polytheism, slavery, and many other practices 
prevailed which have since become obsolete. The rights of 
landowners depend on modern legislation and law, and not 
on primeval customs which may have been studied 
by antiquarian jurists. It is partially true that at a 
later period primogeniture was encouraged for reasons of 
convenience relating to feudal service; but feudal service 
also has gone the way of communal tenure; and nine- 
tenths of the land in England belongs té its owners for 
no better reason than that they or their predecessors 
have, on the faith and with the sanction of law, bought 
the fee-simple. When Sir G. Camppett has had more 
time to study the question he will perhaps satisfy him- 
self that modern society has as good a right to make 
its own laws as if it were still primitively barbarous or 
medizvally feudal. The “ unwarrantable inclosures” which 
have continued down to the present day were in nearly 
every case authorized by special Acts of Parliament. It is 
perfectly true that the “lords have acquired a hold over 
“the land so large that they now claim to be absolute 
“owners.” It may be added that their claim is as fully 
and deliberately recognized by law as their claim to the 
possession of their pocket-handkerchiefs. That Sir G. 
CamPBELL has derived some of his notions from the vague 
declamation of communistic theorists is proved by his sug- 
gestion that the commoners have been the persons princi- 
pally wronged by inclosures. The commoners are in fact 
the chief promoters of inclosures, and they have derived 
the principal benefit from operations which have at the 
same time enormously increased the wealth of the country. 
If the lord of the manor is not also, by himself or his tenants, 
a commoner, he is entitled on inclosure to a comparatively 
small portion of the waste, while the remainder is appor- 
tioned among the landowners having right of common in 
proportion to their holdings. If inclosures had heen prohi- 
bited during the last century, a large part of the surface of the 
country would have remained comparatively barren. The 
modern and laudable anxiety to preserve open spaces in 
the neighbourhood of large towns had not been anticipated 
either by communities holding land in common or by 
feudal lords or vassals. 

Sir G. Camppett displays liberality ‘of ‘mind in recog- 
nizing the advantages which are derived from the exist- 
ence of large estates. Rich landlords are on the whole 
good landlords, because they can afford an eutlay beyond 
the reach of their humbler neighbours; but it must be re- 
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membered that the right of a small owner is as perfect as 
that of a duke, although he may be wholly unable to build 
ornamental cottages. The proposal of a special tax on land 
to represent extinct feudal burdens is utterly capricious 
and unjust. The purchaser of land did nothing immoral 
or unlawful when he invested his savings in a kind of pro- 
perty which until lately was held to be exceptionally 
secure. There is not the smallest reason why he should 


pay a special tax from which he would have been- 


exempt if he had preferred Consols or railway stock 
to land. He bought his land clear of feudal burdens as 
of communal rights, and if the Legislature thinks 
fit to alter his tenure, it ought to provide full compensa- 
tion. Among the numerous theorists who amuse them- 
selves with speculative plans for unsettling proprietary 
rights, all are not as candid as Sir G. CampsBet, who 
is only afflicted with a superfluity of leisure. He is 
kind enough to tolerate the existence of great land- 
lords, although he would mulct them for the offence of 
coming into collision with some of hisspeculations. Other 
reformers, using nearly the same superficial arguments, 
would proceed without scruple to expropriate the land- 
owners ; nor is it certain, when property is made to depend 
on supposed utility, what device may be adopted by a 
Legislature indifferent to positive law and established 
right. It is doubtful whether even Sir G. Campsettis dis- 
posed to tolerate small landed proprietors, except when the 
owner is also the occupier. He admits that he would 
favour the destruction of large estates if he thought 
that it would result in the establishment of numer- 
ous petty freeholds. Property was in former times some- 
times held by whimsical tenures, and the owners of 
Blenheim and Strathfieldsaye are still bound to present 
flags to the Sovereign on certain anniversaries. The most 
insecure of all tenures is that which is measured by the 
length of a theoretical reformer’s foot. 

It is not worth while to follow an essayist who has spent 
his life in remote regions into the hackneyed question of 
compensation for unexhausted improvements. There is no 
difference of principle on the fitness of protecting the 
tenant’s property, but the agitators on the subject almost 
invariably propose to transfer to the occupier a portion of 
the property of the landowner. Sir G. CampsBe.w’s pro- 
posal of a special tax on land is more novel, and it deserves 
to be fully exposed. If such an impost were voted in the 
next Session, it would have the effect of a wanton and ex- 
ceptional extortion from the actual holders of land. Those 
who were lucky enough to sell land a year ago 
would be exempt, and those who bought land after the 
date of the imposition of the tax would of course 
deduct the amount of the burden from their purchase 
money. The tenure of land would not be in the smallest 
degree affected ; but an arbitrary charge would have been 
made once for all on a class as meritorious or as innocent 
as any other section of the community. It is odd that a 
writer of serious pretensions should delude himself by the 
antithesis of Cowper’s line that “Gop made the country 
“and man made the town.” Man has invested his money 
sometimes in the country and sometimes in the town with 
precisely the same legal warrant. It is absurd to say that 
the “ land of this country is not a simple allodial property, 
“* but an assignment of the public revenue from the land 
“ for special purposes.” If English land is to be regulated 
by English law, the whole proposition is utterly false. In 
the following sentence Sir G. CampBELL unconsciously ex- 
plains the delusion under which he labours :—“ We have 
“some difficulty in realizing this system here, but in 
“India, where such arrangements are made before 
“our eyes, the thing becomes clear enough.” A century 
ago Englishmen in India found it difficult to understand 
how land could fail to be divided between owners in fee 
simple and occupying tenants. In exactly the same spirit, 
because he knows the law and practice of Bengal, Sir G. 
CAMPBELL assumes that there can be no other land tenure 
in England. If “such arrangements were made before our 
“eyes,” such arrangements would exist, whereas in this 
country they are merely the products of sophistical imagi- 
nation. It is hard that the qualities which are indispen- 
sable to Indian administration should be misemployed in 
projects for subverting the law of property in England. 
It is quite as unjustifiable to unsettle vested rights for Sir 
G, CamPBeELL’s purposes as in promotion of the communistic 
schemes which he repudiates. 


THE SHIPTON DISASTER. 


f dyer dreadful calamity which has occurred at Shipton 
raises an important question as to what can fairly be 
considered an accident on a railway. A large proportion 
of the so-called railway accidents are of course not acci- 
dents at all, but simply the natural and necessary conse- 
quences of deliberate parsimony, carelessness, and neglect 
of obviously reasonable precautions. It is as absurd to 
give the name of accident to a collision which has been 
caused by the drowsy blunder of a signalman who has been 
on duty for sixteen hours as it would be to say it is an 
accident when a match knowingly cast into a powder- 
barrel is followed by an explosion. And the same may 
be said when trains are run with systematic un- 
punctuality; when too short an interval is allowed be- 
tween trains that follow or meet each other; when the 
securities of the telegraph and the block system are set 
at nought; or when a busy part of the main line, 
choked with traffic constantly passing to or from several 
branches, is, as at Wigan, turned into a shunting-yard. 
In the late collision on the Great Eastern a large number 
of passengers were killed because the Company chose to 
push their fish traffic to the peril of passengers, and would 
not go to the expense of a double line. In such cases the 
slaughter might be considered deliberate and intentional if 
it could only be supposed that the men who have charge 
of the working of the railways really think seriously at all 
about the results which may be naturally expected from 
their methods of working. Of course nobody can believe 
that railway managers and directors are really inspired by 
a thirst for blood; they would no doubt much prefer that 
nobody should ever be killed, if that result could only be at- 
tained without too much bother and expense. But it may 
be asked whether that sort of wilful carelessness which 
exposes passengers to mutilation or death merely in order to" 
avoid trouble or a little outlay, and trusts to the possibility 
that by good luck and a series of happy accidents things 
will somehow come right, ought not to be treated as at 
least a very grave kind of manslaughter. There are, how- 
ever, other cases in which it is more difficult to determine 
whether a disaster may not have included a really acci- 
dental element over which railway officials have no control ; 
and it has been suggested that the overthrow of the Great 
Western train at Shipton should perhaps be placed in this 
category. 

It is of course impossible to arrive at any definite 
conclusion on this question until the inquiry is finished ; 
but the general history of the event would seem to be 
plain enough. At Christmas-time ail trains are usually 
rather crowded, and this was the case with what is 
called the Birkenhead express on Christmas Eve. Several 
carriages from other lines were taken on at Reading, and 
at Oxford it was found necessary to attach another third- 
class carriage, and also a second engine. Nearly all the car- 
riages which left Paddington were six-wheeled carriages ; 
but the third-class put on at Oxford had only four wheels. 
It was a carriage which had been previously in regular use, 
and was believed to be in good condition: There appears 
to be no doubt that at Reading and Oxford the wheels of 
the through carriages were tapped in the usual way to 
ascertain that they were sound, but it is not certain that the 
wheels of the added carriage were then examined. The tra- 
velling inspector says that the carriages were being tapped 
when the third-class was added; but it is possible that in 
the hurry the latter may not have been tested. After 
leaving Oxford all went well until the train had passed 
Hampton Gay church. At this point the fireman on each 
engine, happening to look round pretty much about the same 
time, saw a man with his hands and arms extending from 
the third-class carriage which had been put on at Oxford, 
and signalling for the train to stop. They gave warning 
to their respective driyers, and almost simultaneously the 
engines were reversed and steam was shut off, and in a 
few seconds the carriages parted from the locomotives. 
One of them appears to have struck the abutment of a 
bridge, and in the disruption of the trains several were 
forced over the embankment and into the water below. 

There appears to be no question that it was the 
breaking of the tire of a wheel of the carriage attached 
at Oxford which threw the train off the rails, but 
further evidence is still wanting as to the character of the 
tire. There is perhaps no subject on which the warnings 
of the Inspectors of the Board of Trade have been so 
frequent and urgent as on the necessity of seeing not only 
that the tire itself is sound, but that it is perfectly fastened 
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to the wheel, so that inthe event of its breaking, it may 
not fly off altogether. ‘ The risk,” says Captain TyLer, 
“ being so great, and the remedy so simple, it does seem 
“surprising that there should be so much difficulty in 
“inducing Railway Companies to adopt the remedy.” 
And he adds that it involves no extra cost worth con- 
sideration. We must know more, however, of the con- 
struction of the wheel in this case before we can attempt 
to determine whether there was any fault in this respect. 
Assuming, however, that the tire was as strong as, hu- 
manly speaking, it could be made, the question is how far 
a train is to be left at the mercy of an accident of this 
kind, so that, if the tire of a single wheel in the whole of 
the train gives way, it will be thrown off the rails and 
precipitated to destruction. It has been suggested that 
the recent disaster might have been averted if the carriage 
of which a tire was fractured had had six instead of 
four wheels. There are no doubt some objections on 
other grounds to six wheels which do not apply 
to four wheels; but it is obvious that in a case 
of this kind the additional pair of wheels would be 
a valuable security. There were some inconsistencies 
in the railway evidence produced on this point; but 
we gather that it is not, as a rule, deemed advisable 
to put four-wheel carriages into express trains, 
although they are occasionally used. It need hardly be 
said that, if they are suspected to be dangerous in fast 
trains, they should not be used at all. The Christmas 
Eve express was a very heavy one, at least at the time it 
left Oxford ; it was probably going at a pretty good pace ; 
and it must have been known that in severe frost there 
would be an unusual strain on the wheels in consequence 
of the rigidity of the ground. Two other points which 
demand consideration relate to the communication between 
the passengers and the guard or the engine-driver, and the 
amount of brake-power available for suddenly stopping the 
train. The train was provided with a cord strung on 
pulleys, and extending along its whole length, which any 
one could pull by stretching out his hand to the eave of 
a carriage. One man at least was seen with his arms out 
of the window of the carriage with the broken tire, but it 
is not known whether he pulled the cord. The driver of 
the second engine says he saw the cord attached to the 
gong on his engine moving, but he did not hear the gong 
sound, and it may be inferred that the communication was 
somehow out of order. A Correspondent of the Times 
who has a practical acquaintance with railways has calcu- 
lated that, from the spot pointed out to him as that at 
which the broken tire was found to the scene of the wreck, 
the distance was about five hundred yards, and that the 
train would traverse this space in from twenty to twenty- 
five seconds. This of course is a very short time; still, if 
timely notice could have been given to the driver, and if he 
had had a more powerful brake, it is possible that the 
disaster might have been mitigated, if not prevented. It 
is probable that the man in the third-class carriage tried 
the cord before he waved his arms to the engine-men. 

It is unfortunate that the circumstance of the disaster hap- 
pening almost exclusively to third-class passengers should 
apparently have had the effect of making the inquiry less 
thorough and effective than it might otherwise have been. 
As a rule, the friends of third-class passengers have not 
much money to spare for law expenses, and they are pro- 
bably aware that claims for compensation are more favour- 
ably considered when no attempt has been made to expose 
the shortcomings of the Railway Company. As it is, the 
Great Western Company, who are represented by an ex- 

rienced lawyer, appear to be masters of the situation. 

he Board of Trade indeed has sent an Inspector and a 
barrister, but these gentlemen seem to be rather what is 
called watching the case than taking a keen and active part 
in its investigation. The natural course, under such cir- 
cumstances, would appear to be tliat the inquiry, as in 
other cases of homicide, should assume the form of a 
Government prosecution. The Company would then be 
placed formally and directly on their defence, and, whether 
third-class or first-class passengers were slain, the efficiency 


. of the investigation would be equally ensured. 


THE POSITIVISTS. 


it is very natural that intelligent persons in the United 
States should wish to know what is going on in Eng- 
land, and that they, being perfectly free to choose, should 


wish to gather information and ideas from every quarter, 
They are not satisfied with the sensible, but not very 
striking or original, criticism which the professional cor. 
respondents of newspapers are equally able and willing to 
supply. Outsiders are invited to have their say, and are 
offered an opportunity of letting Americans know what 
they think of events in England. The columns of the New 
York World are in this way opened to the Positivists among 
other intellectual outsiders, and Professor Brrsty has 
taken this means of letting American readers know what 
he thinks of Mr. Grapstone’s Vatican pamphlet. He does 
not like it atall. He honestly owns that he has not read 
it; but he explains that he has been saved the trouble of 
actually going through what Mr. Giapstone has written 
because he is possessed of the general knowledge that 
everything that Mr. Giapstone writes is dull and worth. 
less. He is ashamed of a Liberal leader who can go 
on arguing about ecclesiastical questions with genuine 
earnestness and anxiety, and he is mortified that French- 
men should see the Times filled with letters which in France 
would not be seen outside the Univers. The Germans, poor 
creatures! are making themselves and every one else sick 
with their insane interest in such matters, although, so 
far as German ecclesiastics are to be regarded as salaried 
officials, Professor BrEsty does not pretend to pity them. 
The more that priests who accept Government pay are 
trampled on the better pleased Professor BEEstyis. These, 
however, are but private opinions, and the New York 
World of course wants information also, and the Professor 
therefore concludes by giving a sketch of the present 
position of the leaders of English parties. The Liberals, 
he says, cannot do without Mr. Giapstons, because he 
is incomparably the best debater and financier in the 
country, but they feel him to be an incubus with his 
contemptible superstition, and an old heathen like PaLmEr- 
STON is much more to the taste of Englishmen. The Con- 
servatives are much more fortunate, “as DisRakELI’s occa- 
“sional flourishes are so transparently histrionic that 
“they do him no harm.” If the New York World desired 
it, it would not perhaps be impossible to find another 
correspondent who would correct or soften these some- 
what trenchant statements. But English readers can 
easily do this for themselves, and for us here it seems 
perhaps better worth while to inquire what is the point of 
view from which Professor BrEsLy writes, and what value 
it has for us in England. 


The Positivists in England are a small body, but they 
number among them men of high character and much 
ability. Englishmen hate men who offer them new ideas, 
and they hate still more men who offer them a new religion. 
The Positivists offer both, and with a strangely bitter in- 
tolerance, and they are not popular, excepting perhaps among 
those who know them personally. But it does not follow 
that what they have to say may not deserve some attention. 
Mr. Beesty in his letter to the New York World points with 
pleasure to the enlightened sphere of French journalism, 
where such silly things as the Vatican Decrees are never 
discussed. But the Positivists may fairly claim to 
have got on much further in thought than they would 
have done if they had stayed where French journalists 
are wont to stay. Men of science can keep, if they 
please, to the domain of science, and can leave it 
to others to settle what the effect of scientific conclu- 
sions ought to be on other branches of human thought or 
interest. But French journalists profess to deal with 
politics and society, and, as a rule, they only do so from one 
limited point of view. Religion as a basis of order, as an 
occupation of life, as a personal pleasure, as a family safe- 
guard, does not exist for them. They simply ignore it, as 
something that belongs to priests and clericals. The 
unhappy barrier which the Romish Church sets up between 
lay life and goodness may excuse or account for this, but 
it still remains true that religion is treated by most edu- 
cated Frenchmen as a thing with which honest and sensible 
men can have nothing to do. The Positivists have gone 
much further. They have faced the question, What would 
happen if society generally adopted the opinions which 
govern the writings of enlightened French journalists ? 
They do not shut their eyes to thé immense force and value 
of Christianity. They do not attempt to say that society 
could go on, or men be happy, or women tender and true, 
without some equivalent for it. What they say is that 
the history of Christianity itself teaches what there is in 


| the religion that human nature needs, and how it may 
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be absorbed into a very different system. They see 
that Christianity has acted on the world by inspiring 
the noble enthusiasm of a great cause. They in their 
turn offer enthusiasts the noble cause of raising the whole 
human race not in another, but in the present, world. 
They recognize the craving of men and women for religious 
gatherings, for ceremonials, for semi-obscure sentiments, 
for objects of veneration, and they offer to consecrate and 
celebrate the memory of the illustrious dead with all the 

mp and majesty of solemn public celebrations. They 
find in the Romish priesthood an order of men apart from 
the State, guiding nations to a common purpose, making 
ordinary minds look beyond the affairs and interests of the 
day, watching and contriving and labouring so that what 
they hold to be great truths may prevail. The Positivists 
propose to replace this powerful agency by one which they 
conceive will be equally powerful, a hierarchy of the wise 
and thoughtful and scientific men of all nations; and, as 
Professor Bresty says, they are aware that the hierarchy 
would not only have objects akin to those of the Romish 
hierarchy, but would have many of the same difficulties to 
encounter and much of the same opposition to surnfount. 
The problems of a divided allegiance would not cease out 
of the world. Nor ought it to be overlooked that some 
of the objections ordinarily made to Positivists are easily 
parried by them. If it is said that what they offer 
we already have, they answer that we have it, but 
have it in a shape which prevents the co-operation with 
us of enlightened persons like French journalists. If it is 
said that they are only borrowing from Christianity, they 
reply that of course they borrow from Christianity, or 
what would be the good of knowing history ? and that each 
phase of man’s progress must necessarily incorporate what 
was best in preceding phases. Professor TynpaLL, when 
speaking at Belfast, first made some remarks which seemed 
to cut away the sphere of religious emotions, and then said 
that these emotions were permanent, and must be gratified 
somehow. He wisely refrained from explaining how he 
proposed to reconcile the beginning ard the end of his 
address. The Positivists have at least the merit of greater 
boldness or rashness. They suggest what seems to them a 
complete and coherent solution of the difficulty. It is only 
fair to say that they have made a serious attempt to draw 
a picture of a social state not destitute of religion, if belief 
in revelation died away. It may be a fancy sketch; it 
is certainly to most Englishmen an unattractive sketch ; 
but at any rate they have made it. 


The real objection to the scheme of the Positivists— 
and it is an objection to most schemes for remodelling 
mankind—is that there is no appreciable connexion be- 
tween what we know and what we are asked to believe in. 
That men will gradually become more interested in people of 
other and distant nations is not only probable, but is the 
inevitable result of our moving freely about the whole 
globe, and being brought into contact with and wishing to 
make money of, or to govern, or kill, or convert, remote 
persons. But what shape this interest will ultimately take, 
or what its extent or value will be, is quite beyond our 
knowledge. The cause of humanity is a fine phrase, but 
the only contribution to the success of this cause as to which 
Englishmen can hope with much confidence that they 
do unquestionable good is that we keep the peace in 
India. We have not any solid reason to expect that the 
world will ever care to worship its dead men. The great 
dead are such persons as Conrucius or EPpaMINoNDAS 
who awaken no real emotion whatever, or they are 
persons like Luruer, or VoLTaiReE, or Napoleon, who 
awaken a crowd of conflicting emotions. Men must 
be very much changed before they can agree in liking 
the same dead persons more heartily than they like 
the same living persons. Dead men are chiefly symbols 
for living hatreds. We cannot even begin to think what 
a hierarchy of the wise men of the West would be like. 
So far as experience can teach us, we should expect that 
this hierarchy would be either a set of pedantic beings 
reproducing the same stereotyped ideas, or they would 
quarrel among themselves, and every scientific bishop would 
have a sect of his own. External associations seem to do 
very little for thought, and still less for the unity of those 
associated. It cannot be said that the fruits of academies 
are joy and peace. There is nothing to make us 
hope that men would find the members, and especially 
the younger members, of a scientific hierarchy the 
acceptable counsellors of their souls. Curates even 


a 


now under our tempered dispensation are stumbling- 
blocks, but what would life be like under the minis- 
trations of a curate who offered himself as know- 
ing everything, and who belonged to the hierarchy of the 
West ? There is, moreover, so far as we can see, no chance 
of any one set of persons knowing much more than another 
set of persons. There is too much equality and rivalry in 
the world now, the limitations of knowledge are too 
obvious, for this to be possible. The people out of the 
hierarchy would in a fatal number of instances be wiser 
than the people in it, and if a scientific hierarchy was 
once hated, how it would be hated! The hatred of the 
Italians for “the blackcoats” would be nothing to it. 
To most minds, therefore, the Positivist dream must re- 
main a dream and nothing more. We can but go on in 
a tentative and not very grand way, keeping clear of 
fine phrases so far as human frailty will permit, having 
as to many things only half lights and half truths, and 
not pretending te more, clinging fast to that which seems 
to us good, tolerating and inquiring widely, doing what 
we can for our fellow-creatures, and enjoying, among 
other sources of innecent pleasure, the correspondents’ 
columns of American newspapers. 


LOSSES AT SEA. 


Bg eos is little to be said on the loss of the Cospatrick 
beyond expressing sorrow at a great calamity. So far 
as is known, she was a model ship, well supplied in cil 
respects, well manned, and well commanded; yet she has 
perished by fire, and only three of her crew and passengers 
are known to have escaped. This disaster happening about 
the same time as the foundering of the La Plata has at- 
tracted the public mind strongly to naval matters. Com- 
plaints of the unseaworthiness of ships evoke complaints 
of the unseaworthiness of seamen, and both complaints 
appear to be well founded, although it would be going too 
far to say that recent occurrences support them. The 
causes of the loss of the La Plata deserve official investiga- 
tion, but as regards the Cospatricl the facts are already 
tolerably plain. There is always great danger of fire at 
sea, and when it occurs in a crowded ship loss of life is 
almost certain to ensue. More complete precautions might 
be taken against fire, and more elaborate arrangements 
might be made for dealing with it. But unhappily 
the more elaborate these arrangements are the greater 
seems to be the danger that some indispensable part of 
them will be forgotten. It has come upon some minds 
as a new and terrible discovery, that if a ship carrying 
emigrants takes fire her boats will not suffice to hold 
them all. The demand for more boats elicits the dis- 
couraging answer that already there are more than are 
likely in the terror and confusion to be made available. 
Either they will be capsized by crowding, or they will put 
off without provisions or stores. It is then suggested that 
the passengers might be drilled in embarking and putting 
off in boats; but, unless the provision of boats be in- 
creased, it would be necessary to settle who should be taken 
and who left. It is of course possible that some sug- 
gestions may be derived from this deplorable occurrence 
that may tend to prevent others of the like kind. Con- 
sidering that there is water all around the fire in a ship, 
some more powerful method might, we may think, be 
contrived for applying the water to the fire. An emigrant 
ship would abound in pumping power, and passengers 
might be drilled in the use of what might prove their 
only means of safety. It may well be thought that, if 
this ship could perish, no ship is safe. Much of the 
cargo was incombustible. The ship was by law re- 
quired to carry one fire-engine, and she carried two. 
The captain was able, the discipline was efficient, the 
passengers were well conducted, yet swift destruction 
overtook this ship and nearly all she carried. Worse even 
than death by drowning were the horrors amid which 
nearly all the crew of one of the boats perished. The 
story has been often told before, and the only new feature 
is the greater chance of relief now that the ocean highways 
are traversed by innumerable ships. It is thought that this 
disaster will check emigration, which has lately been active, 
to New Zealand. But all that has been stated in reference 
to the Cospatrick shows that the business of carrying 
emigrants is reasonably well organized, and has sustaincd 
very few losses, although certainly capable of improvement. 
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It must not, however, be supposed that all the suggestions 
which appear in the newspapers for preventing or mitigat- 
ing such calamities have been resisted merely by stupidity. 
Thus one correspondent asks why boats should not be 
fitted with tin cases containing, among other things, spirits, 
“which could be renewed every voyage.” It may be 
feared that more frequent renewal would be necessary. A 
boat is not a bad place to sleep in, particularly when it is 
furnished with a night-cap. Seriously, however, it may be 
asked why there alwaysis something wrong withaship’s boats 
when they are wanted ina hurry? ‘This week we hear 
of the loss of a steamer by striking on a rock. The life- 
boat was so firmly lashed that she could not be moved. In 
attempting to loose her ghe capsized, her occupants were 
thrown into the sea, and some of them were drowned. In 
the case of the Cospatrick it appears that two boats were 
finally got off in an orderly manner and without over. 
crowding, but they carried neither food nor water. It is 
really time that some system of boat drill should be adopted, 
so that on an emergency the right thing might as far as 
possible be done without requiring the captain to think of 
everything at once. It is indeed wonderful how much 
ability and quiet heroism these merchant captains show. 
They do their duty to the last, and go down with their 
ships, neither complaining nor gesticulating, but merely 
working as long as they are able. It must be owned that 
this fine class of men are a spontaneous product of British 
soil. There has been no premium on their growth. They 
exist because they cannot help it, and perhaps it is only in 
the last act of life that their modest worth appears. What- 
ever ships, or, as a gallant Admiral would say, “sea- 
“ monsters,” it may be necessary to build, the country which 
produced the captains of the La Platu and the Cospatrick 
must remain a naval Power. He who can stand calmly 
between imminent deaths by fire and water is not likely to 
fear anything that man can do. This consolation at least 
may be derived from the distressing casualties of the last 
month. 


The further details obtained from the survivors of the 
Cospatrick’s crew do not add much to what was known or in- 
ferred from the brief telegraphic statements which preceded 
the arrival of these persons at Plymouth. The disaster oc- 
curred on the night of the 17th of November, nearly in the 
latitude of the Cape of Good Hope, and about three hundred 
and fifty miles to the west of it. The eneryies of captain 
and crew were at first absorbed in contending with the 
fire, and it was probably more than they could undertake 
to provide also for the efficiency of the boats. The pas- 
sengers rushed to the quarter-boats; not less than eighty 
persons, mostly women, crowded into one of them, and the 
boat filled and capsized, and all the occupants were 
drowned. This is the substance of the statement made by 
Macponatp, the second officer, and it goes far to show that 
many of the precautions suggested in the way of equipping 
boats beforehand would in this case have been useless. If 
any system of discipline could teach men or women who are 
merely passengers to accept the captain’s decision as to 
who should be taken and who left, it would be well. But 
without some such discipline it is almost inevitable that 
there should be a rush for life which will only render death 
more certain. The weather after the accident was mostly 
fine, and if the boats had been quietly lowered, supplied 
with provisions, and not overcrowded, they might have 
reached the coast of Africa, if not picked up by some 
ship on the way. But this could only have been done by 
placing on board each boat some seamen, with at least one 
officer or one man capable of command. It seems from 
Macponatp’s account that the quarter-boat, which capsized, 
was filled with passengers, mostly women, so that that boat, 
if it had got away from the ship, would have had no chance 
of life amid the waves. But if the best had been done to 
load and equip all the boats there would still have remained 
a large balance of passengers for whom immediate death 
would be inevitable. The resource which has been some- 
times adopted of a raft would have required more time 
than was available, and besides it appears improbable that a 
raft could havecontended with the sea in which,as MacponaLp 
says, his boat shipped water until she was nearly full. The 
only alternative, therefore, to many of the passengers must 
have been between immediate death and death in pro- 
tracted suffering. 

It is not necessary to adopt the Lorp Mayor’s apprehension 
that emigration will be diverted, except perhaps temporarily, 
by this disaster from Australia and New Zealand to Ame- 
rica. If the people who perished on this voyage had 


remained at home they might have made a journey by 
railway to visit their friends at Christmas, with such 
results as have been lately seen. After all, one has got to 
be somewhere, and there are few safer places in the world 
than a well-found sailing-ship. We may at least venture 
to assume that the Cospatrick would not have been over. 
whelmed by the waves of the Bay of Biscay like the Lg 
Plata, and indeed the records of emigration to the Antipodes 
show a very small percentage of fatal casualties. It must, 
however, be allowed that a steamer would probably not have 
been lost as the Cospatrick was, because a steamer could 
have been kept by her engines before the wind, so asto confine 
the fire to the fore part of the vessel, where it first broke out, 
But when the Cospatrick came head to wind, and the 
flames and smoke were driven aft, her fate was sealed, 
An attempt by volunteers to get down the forehatch when 
the fire-began had failed. The engines seem to have been 
worked promptly and vigorously, but without effect. 
Macponatp himself threw the magazine overboard. The 
spirit-room remained untouched until the fire exploded 
it. MacponaLp and others had tried to lighten the 
starboard pinnace, the biggest boat in the ship, but they 
had to leave her when her bows caught fire. Macponatp 
tried to get a compass, but had to leave it, or the boat 
into which he jumped would have put off without him. Of 
course somebody will write to the newspapers to say that 
every boat ought to be fitted with a compass before the 
ship to which she belongs leaves port. One of the owners 
of the Cospatrick stated at the Mansion House that they 
were already obliged to carry a ten-gallon keg of water in 
each boat, which should have been in these boats when 
they left the ship (only it was not) ; and he had now given 
orders for a supply of meat to be packed and secured in 
each boat “ready for any emergency.” It is to be hoped 
that intending emigrants will be comforted by this assur- 
ance; but they will do well to make themselves as far as 
possible “ready for any emergency,” including that of 
deciding in case of need who shall perish and who 
shall, at least for the time, be saved. There have 
been other ships besides this destroyed by fire re- 
cently, and it is stated that a boat’s crew of one 
of them drew lots to decide who should be killed 
to feed the others. In the boat which escaped from the 
Cospatrick this was unnecessary, because men died fast 
enough for this shocking purpose. It seems like trifling to 
remark, as one writer does on this hideous narrative, that 
Liezie’s Extract of Meat would have been a good thing to 
have on board this boat. By ail means let all reasonable 
precautions be taken in the equipment of ships and boats. 
But when all has been done that can be done, some one of 
the many risks of the sea will prove to have been over- 
looked. The only certainly useful course would be to in- 
struct all emigrants how to meet sudden danger on board 
ship. 


GENIUS AND COMMON SENSE. 


a is a clever essay by Hazlitt upon Genius and Common 
Sense. In his nervous and animated style he givesa good many 
appropriate illustrations of the qualities which generally pass under 
au names. Such a discussion, however, is almost always unsatis- 
factory from the want of any definite groundwork of theory. Argu- 
ments about the peculiarities of genius, or of wit, or humour, or a 
sense of beauty, have a painful tendency to degenerate into mere 
verbal discussions. The reason, indeed, is obvious. The speaker 
takes for granted the accuracy of the rough popular classification 
implied in the name of the quality under discussion, and takes for 
granted further that everybody attaches the same meaning to it. 
An argument generally brings out the fact that neither of those 
assumptions is strictly true. The intellectual product, for ex- 
ample, which we call “wit” may or may not be something dis- 
tinct in kind from the logical or the imaginative faculties. 
Our pyschology is altogether too imperfect to allow us 
to assume that because a quality has obtained a name 
it is entitled to rank as a distinct class. If a natural- 
ist were to take for granted that a whale was to be classed 
with sharks or soles because the ordinary observer calls him a fish, 
he would, as we know, be making a grievous blunder. Now the 
lines which divide separate intellectual faculties from each other 
are far more complex and intangible than those which mark off 
different classes of the animal creation. The chances are that the 
rough approximations which have worked themselves into lang 

would require a complete readjustment before they could be used 
in anything like a scientific discussion. And, in the next place, it 
is equally clear that, as a matter of fact, there is no general agree- 
ment as to the precise meauing ofour notation. When people begin 
to argue about wsthetic philosophy, they seldom condescend to ob- 
serve that such a word as “ beautiful ” is susceptible of the most con- 
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tradictory meanings. When one finds that one man will apply the 
name to a woman or a poem, another to a mathematical problem, 
and a third to a new form of disease, it is plain that, unless 
we carefully define our meaning, there is abundant room 
for mutual misunderstandings. This is obviously the case 
with a great many arguments about genius. According 
to one use of the word, it merely means any mental power 
in a pre-eminent degree. A genius differs from a man 
of common sense as Samson differed from an ordinary athlete. 
He can lift a hundred pounds weight where the other can only 
lift ten; but both have a certain degree of muscular power. 
According to another hypothesis, genius differs in kind as well as 
degree from the lower qualities. A man of genius possesses powers 
of which we cannot trace even the rudiments in his neighbours. 
There is something about him almost supernatural; he has a 
new sense; he has a faculty of vision where we are hopelessly 
blind; he moves in obedience to laws as mysterious to the 
common herd as the instincts which guide animals in their annual 
migrations are to the masters of creation. The difference raises 
the question of fact, whether anybody has such superhuman 
endowments, and, if not, what is the quality which leads us 
to imagine their existence. There is, of course, a natural 
resumption inst the opinion that any order of men is 
istinguished by the possession of a radically different 
order of faculties. The difference between Shaks and a 
modern rhymer often appears to be as great as the difference be- 
tween the rhymer and a monkey; but yet even the humblest of 
tasters has some rudimentary —— of combining words and 
ideas which justifies his being classified as a man. On the other 
hand, it seems as if genius were in some sense a distinct endow- 
ment from mere power of intellect. We have known two men, 
one of whem was clearly superior to the other according to every 
possible intellectual test. He could reason better, judge more 
accurately, describe more vividly, and talk more eloquently. And 
yet we have never felt inclined to say that he had a single touch 
of genius; whereas the confused and illogical thoughts of his 
neighbour, however imperfectly expressed, had yet the indefinable 
element which suggests the consecrated phrase. We have, in this 
sense, known men of genius who have been plucked in examina- 
tions, artists of genius who have produced nothing. but unsaleable 
daubs, and officers of genius whocould not give two consistent com- 
mands. Genius, it may almost be said, is not irreconcilable with 
stupidity, and certainly not with extreme muddleheadedness. Is 
there not something allied to genius in that thickskinned, pigheaded 
stolidity which sometimes enables a man to bring about a great 
result by hammering away at his one idea in spite of all ridicule 
and opposition ? 

If we ask what is the common element which makes us use 
the word genius in all these we may find a plausible 
answer suggested by one of Hazlitt’s cases. To discover the 
binomial theorem, he says, was an effort of genius, but it showed no 

nius in the calculating boy to multiply nine figures by nine in his 

ead, nor would it have shown any pot | he have multiplied ninety 
figures by ninety. The difference between the two cases is plainly 


this—that the calculati we as did more quickly what might 
have been done by any else capable of performing the simplest 
arithmetical process, or indeed by a machine. The discoverer of a 


new theorem, on the contrary, did what could not have been done 
by any number of ordinary persons. The difference between the 
man of talent and the man of genius would be, on this showing, 
that the man of talent could be replaced by a dozen men of 
ordinary power, whereas a million of such men would be no 
nearer to replacing the genius. A thousand dwarfs may 
be kept back for ever by a barrier which is overstepped 
as soon as there comes a single giant; and if the young 
gentlemen who were plucked for their d in any given ex- 
amination were multiplied by a thousand, they would be as hope- 
lessly unable as before to make one of Newton’s immortal 
discoveries. In the same way, a clever man may write something 
which is superficially just like a first-rate poem, but when we take 
it to pieces we find it to be nothing but a skilful combination of 
echoes ; whereas in a single song or verse which shows genius there 
is always something which could not have been borrowed from 
anybody else. In short, originality is the mark of genius in this 
sense, though the word is constantly used to denote great powers 
which are, rigidly speaking, merely a faculty for doing more 
quickly than usual what has been done by others before. If we 
could fix this sense, we should have at any rate a tolerably dis- 
tinctive meaning, and one which includes the most characteristic 
of the word. This, for example, explains the sense in 

which we attribute a kind of sw character to genius. 
The man of genius introduces into the world something which was 
not there before, instead of simply using up old materials. If, 
on Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, we are now men instead of 
monkeys, our improvement may be defined as the sum of all that 
been added to us by the men of genius. It matters not 
whether the new element has entered spasmodically or by infini- 
tesima] infusions; but all the substantial gains which divide us 
from the monkey or the rudest savage must have been first intro- 
duced by men who were in some degree superior to their ancestors. 
So far as & man,is a mere repetition of previous men, we could do 
without him ; but genius is Indinpansable because it is the sole con- 
dition of ic improvement. It is genius which annexes new 
territories, though talent may be sufficient for the cultivation of 
the old ; and therefore the expansion of the intellectual empire of 
the race depends entirely upon its fertility in genius, Here, then, 


we might find a scientific basis for hero-worship, and a justification 
of any amount of rhapsodies in celebrating the sanctity of the one 
element essential to the development of the species. 

This definition, however, though it may be sufficient for practical 
purposes, raises another series of questions. Genius, on this show- 
ing, may be described as the first appearance of a new and superior 
variety. The genius is amongst men, that is, what a fresh variety is 
amongst flowers ; the germ from which in time by proper cultivation 
a healthier and stronger breed may be developed to supplant the 
old. But it may sti!l be asked whether in fact this quality is ex- 
ceptional, and whether it is what we really find amongst the men 
who are most unmistakably called geniuses. Taking, for example, 
the ee, we are often struck by the association of genius 
with wealmess rather than strength. Cowper, Shelley, Burns, 
and Byron are familiar instances of the fact that genius often implies 
a onesided development. Cowper, for example, affects us because 
his powers of feeling were developed out of all proportion to his 
nervous strength. His emotions upset his intellect. He is a 

enius, not because he is stronger than other men on all points, 
ut because he is weaker in some. His extraordinary powers of 
— would have been destroyed if one side of his nature had 

n strengthened. He is original because the extraordinary 
keenness of his feelings was not balanced by a corresponding 
power of self-constraint. Or, if we take genius of the most oppo- 
site type, Newton’s superiority to other men was simply that he 

in a higher degree qualities which all men possess in 
some degree, unless they are absolute idiots. The stupidest of 
men might be a Newton amongst monkeys, and is only called 
stupid because other men are Newtons to him. In this sense, 
therefore, genius, for anything that we can say, does not correspond 
to a specifically different power; but is merely the name which we 
give to the highest known examples of the old powers. We might 
call “Eclipse” a genius amongst his horses as we call Newton 
a genius amongst men; not because he had five legs instead of 
four, but simply because he could run a few more yards than 
other quadrupeds in a second. A slightly increased capacity 
for concentrating the mind upon a given point rev enable a 
mathematician to discover truths which would be hidden from a 
man of equal ingenuity but of more discursive habits of thought ; 
and thus a man is entitled to be called a genius not because he 
ssesses powers differing in kind from those of others, but simply 
use he can fix his mind upon a icular problem for ten 
minutes when they begin to wander after nine. therefore we 
give the name of genius to everybody who has a faculty for 
originality, we must also admit that genius does not necessarily corre- 
spond either to general intellectual superiority, or to a superiority of 
kind as well as degree. A slight increase of power may involve, 
especially at critical periods of thought, a perception of new truths 
quite out of proportion to the mere intellectual difference. Or a 
man may be original simply because he is lopsided and therefore is 
easily hoisted out of the old ruts of thought. As a knock on the 
head is said sometimes to turn an idiot into a man of sense, so a 
slight distortion of the faculties may give toa dull thinker the 
peculiar quality which we call genius. In other words, the dis- 
tinction, however ap mg it may be, between original and 
secondhand thinkers does not necessarily imply a corresponding 
psychological distinction. It may turn upon external circum- 
stances, or may imply a comparatively call increase of power, or 
even a morbid habit of mind. 


THE FLIGHT OF MONEY. 


A= money has wings, and seems to the possessor to fly with: 


an unaccountable velocity. But in fact nothing is more 

various than the rate of this flight; and it must be remembered 
that, though there is Scripture warrant for the simile, it is specially 
applicable, not to money simply, but to wealth. It is riches that 
certainly make to themselves wings. To the mere observer, other 
people’s money constantly surprises, not by its flight, but rather by 
what it achieves. There are incomes that seem rather to brood 
and hatch than to take flight. How is the money made to go so 
far ? is the question with the on-looker, while the owner is asking, 
Why does it not go further? For in truth nothing goes so far 
as, bya calculation beforehand, it can be made to promise. Eve 
housekeeper’s book has pages in it to be filled up by unexpec 
yet inevitable, outlays; and then the familiar ejaculation 
suggests itself with the force of a new discovery. We do 
not doubt that the “ wonderful Mr. Walker” immortalized in the 
Notes to The Excursion—the Cumberland curate who, on a curacy 
of six pounds a year, married a wife with forty pounds as her 
fortune, was hospitable, a disinterested enemy to pluralities, 
devoted to his flock, brought up eight children with credit, 
and died worth two thousand pounds (we omit in this s 
certain windfalls answering to the casts in carts and waggons 
which helped Jeanie Deans in her walk to London)—we do 
not ‘doubt, we say, that Mr. and Mrs. Walker sometimes ex- 
claimed to one another, “How money flies!” though the reader 
thinks of the barrel of meal that wasted not as alone solving 
the difficulty. And there still are households in remote places that 
maintain a creditable a , With no conspicuous traces of 

ivation about them, and the ladies as well dressed as their neigh- 

urs of the same class, which are reported to have fabulously small 
means. We t that rumour is never more prone to ration 
than on this interesting question of income, and where it doubles 
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a large income it halves a small one; but still the feats of 
economy are undoubted. We cannot understand how money does 
what it does; and even short of marvels, it is often a pleasant 
wonder to see how people of modest means and no obtrusive anxiety 
in management play their part in the world and hold their own 
among their richer neighbours—are cheerful, easy in their air and 
manner, well served, and with nothing sordid in their surroundings. 
Of course there is a good deal of ewe management at work 
here—no fancy for spending, no yielding to paltry temptations. 
The wings that fly away with money are often very tiny ones. No 
coin down to the smallest can rest in some pockets. But as money 
trifled away in small outlays makes no show, the real self-restraint 
exercised in renouncing such indulgence does not come into the 
observer's reckoning. 

Large fortunes may be hoarded, but when once they begin to be 
spent, every fraction is more astir, more bent on disappearance into 
space, than is the case with smaller accumulations. The degree of 
cave required to check money's flight in the case of a small income 
must be — in that of a large one. It belongs to the 
nature of things that people are never as careful of other 
men’s money as they are of their own. This is not a vice, or 
at worst it is so common a frailty that it must be set down to 
the general score, and be allowed for as such. Mere grumbling 
is a weakness; either set yourself to guard against it by a watch- 
dog vigilance, or make your calculations accordingly. Nobody 
can spend any income beyond an artisan’s weekly wages without 

ing in the aid of paid agents to spend it with him and for 
him; and the artisan has thus the advantage over his social betters 
that with reasonable prudence he profits most by his money. Next 
to him comes the man who has no more servants than are exactly 
necessary for the work they have todo. A large income cannot be 
spent on this plan. Its disap ce implies a numerous body of 
spenders, each more easy as to how the money goes than a master can 
possibly be, all aiding the natural buoyancy of riches with some 
peculiar fashion of wings of their own devising. In a to the 
magnitude of an income is—to vary the simile—the lea going 
on through unforeseen crannies. Nobody can make two thousand 
a year do four times the work of five hundred without turning 
himself into an upper servant; and the rate of difference, and the 
slavery necessary to correct it, will increase as thousands grow into 
tens of thousands. It is an understood thing that large incomes 
must be reduced by an insensible evaporation. All charges for 
skilled labour are illustrations of the unaccountable flight of 
money. The degree of superiority over the common article often 
goes no way at all in explaining it. 

But the flight of wealth, however remarkable, in the process 
of legitimate spending—and in that alone is there any room for 
wonder—is no just test of its capacity for mysterious disappear- 
ance. Of course, when people talk of the flight of money, it means 
that they do not know how or where it is gone by any adequate 
results to show for it. Now, judged by this test, money has other 
spheres in which its volatile properties show themselves with far 
more marked and conspicuous effect. Money given, as some people 
give it, has a rate of disappearance into space out of all calculation 
greater than money spent. We must all give, and men of large 
fortune must give largely, if only to preserve themselves from the 
sordid creeping temptations which money brings with it ; but while 
the owner of wealth must look after the spending of his own money 
if he would keep the slave to the efficient discharge of its duty, 
much more should he look after the dis of it where his 
aim is higher than any personal end. A thousand pounds given 
and done with, costing the donor no more trouble than the pang 
of parting—which we by no means wish to underrate—may 
emphatically be said to take wing. Perhaps the act of giving 
is all that falls to his share; perhaps it is not possible to attend 
to its disposal; he is doing what he can; but this only proves 
that money has no fixed, unvarying value, that one sovereign in 
some hands does the work of twenty in others, and that only when 
the whole man devotes his energies to the task—not alone the heart 
to give, but the hand to labour and the head to direct—does money 
do the work assigned to it. The difficulty of giving—the discourage- 
ment attendant on failure, the hopelessness of evading the law of 
waste which attends all joint schemes of benevolence when some 
give and others dispense—detracts very salutarily from the exulta- 
tion which giving on a large scale might otherwise induce in the 
liberal holders of wealth. Only the young, if people have any reflec- 
tion and judgment, find “ joy unmixed in charity.” The lavish 
benefactor sighing over the discrepancy between expectation and 
performance, and impressed with the fugitiveness of wealth, often 
seems to take refuge in bricks and mortar as material ties. 
Almshouses, schools, lodging-houses, and markets cannot fly wee 

But direct almsgiving is not the giving which is mainly 
in our thoughts; its duties and responsibilities are alike be- 
yond our present theme. There is a sort of giving which does 
not come under this class, either in its objects or motives, in 
which the donor, if at all in the habit of introspection, would 
acknowledge the motive to be no higher than a desire to — 
things comfortable at any cost. He gives, not because it wi 
benefit the recipient, but in order to save himself present annoy- 
ance; or he gives grudgingly with an inward protest, because 
it is less trouble to give than to refuse; or because it is expected 
of him, and will bring him credit or save him discredit. There 
are multitudes of useless drones, a discreditable burden on the com- 
munity, who might have been tolerably respectable members of 
society if their relations had not yielded to im ity, and, 
through a fatal easy good-nature, given where in their hearts they 


knew that the truest kindness was to withhold, and with no ex- 
pectation of doing good ; the leading motive in such a case being 
to escape from present trouble. To some people having their own 
way is paramount to all other considerations, and if they are 
willing to pay for it, they think they have a right to have it. 
They give that they may influence the actions and movements 
of those about them. Such giving is sometimes the most difficult 
to avoid, while the gratitude which should at least be the reward 
of all pecuniary gifts is so hard to bestow that it is not bestowed ; 
for, in fact, there is no such thing as gratitude on compulsion. 

There is no more difficult question in the right use of money 
than how far it should be given to neutralize the drawbacks of 
certain providential positions. There are some services to the un- 
fortunate which we must perform; but how far money may be 
usefully applied to lift them out of their present depression into 
the state Sees which they are fallen is a very doubtful point. In 
the first place, the thing cannot be done really, but only in 
appearance. To the persons themselves there is a fundamental 
difference which experience tells us cannot be disregarded without 
detriment to the finer qualities of character. Among very near 
relations there may well be such a sense of community of goods 
that the service may be given and received scarcely altering the 
relation of one to the other; but no wise man or woman will 
accept from anybody the means of mere luxury. This, however, 
is not so common a service as the chovsing out one member of 
a family in misfortune and supplying him with the education 
which would have been his due in more — days, thus 
screening him from the trials which beset his less fortunate 
belongings. Youth too easily reconciles itself to the disparity. 
A young fellow whose sisters are pinched atevery turn will have 
no scruple in living at College at the same rate with men who have 
fathers to pay their bills, and moreover he will not understand why 
he should be more grateful to his benefactor than they are to their 
parents; and perhaps in strict truth he has less reason, for he has 

issed a discipline which might have made a man of him. More 
likely than not he throws over all his so-called advantages, 
and, for any good an expensive education has done him, the money 
might better have been thrown into the sea. Through no other 
aid than his own should any member of a family be lifted above 
the rest so as to endanger the simplicity and honesty of his affec- 
tion, and his sense of family union. Where he has been the archi- 
tect of his own fortune, and has shared the common adversity, if he 
is not thoroughly low and base he will hold by his family; but in 
the other case the separation was half made for him by the act of 

ing him their trials. In all such instances, how effectually to 
aid without injuring is the question which those who are eager and 
determined in their own methods of help are the last to enter- 
tain on their own account, and of which they are most con- 
temptuously intolerant when others presume to thwart or criticize 
their plans. Yet it is plain, on a survey taken by any long expe- 
rience, how little good many fussy efforts of seeming benevolence 
have really achieved. Where is the money gone to? What has 
it done? Who is the better for it? What trace of it even is left, 
except in regrets on one side and discontent on the other ? 

Yet, complete as seems the disappearance in a review of the 
_ there still are degrees of completeness. Money lent is 

yond question more suddenly and absolutely volatile than money 
given—that is, money lent to one of that class whom we may call 
borrowers by nature. Circumstances reduce some men to borrow 
to whom the act is repugnant because uncongenial. To them a 
debt is a weight to be got rid of at any sacrifice of personal ease. 
But we are speaking of the natural borrower, sanguine and self- 
satisfied, to whom debt is a sort of necessary condition for the due 
exercise of these qualities. Money lent to these people does not 
even seem to alight; it exhales on the instant. 

Nothing that we have said is meant to detract from the duty of 
giving. argument only goes to prove it a difficult duty, de- 
manding often a painful exercise of self-denial and the sterner 
virtues. Wise giving is not the luxury which some describe, but 
hard and harassing work. For our own part we believe that, for 
mere personal satisfaction, the greatest pleasure—a pleasure simple, 
unalloyed, unvisited by misgiving—to be got out of money is in 
paying bills with it. e may even call it a luxury, and a luxury 
moreover that stands the wear and tear of time. The moral is a 
seasonable one at any rate. 


NIMES. 


HE man who undertakes to study the Roman remains of Pro- 

- vence, or of the royal Burgundy in general, must be a bigot 
indeed to geographical boundaries if’ he fails, at one point at least, 
to overleap the boundary stream and to extend his researches within 
the limits of the Western Kingdom. A visit to the colony of 
Arelate can hardly fail to carry with it a visit to the colony of 
Nemausus. And such an incursion into the neighbouring realm 
brings strongly home to us how far more practical a boundary the 
Loire was than the Rhone. We pass out of the lands of the 
Empire into lands held by a nominal vassalage of the King of 
Laon or of Paris, but we are no more in France, in any but 
the modern political sense, than we were before. We have come 
into a land whose princes might date their acts = the years, 


not of the Roman Emperor, but of the King of the West-Franks ; 
but it is a land which, as far as and architecture are con- 
cerned, is in every way kindred to the land east of the Rhone, and 
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which is in no way kindred to the land north of the Loire. The 
very name of the province, keeping the name of its ancient and 
still living language, brings the fact home to us. We pass out of 
Provincia, the immediate province of Rome, into Languedoc, the 
land of the speech common to all the lands, whoever their overlord 
might be, which were parted by the frontier stream from the tongue 
of oil, the foreign speech of Paris and Rouen. We are still in the 
land where we have much to remind us of the Roman, the Goth, and 
the Saracen, but not much, till we come to far later times, to re- 
mind us either of the Frank or of those among whom the Frank 
lost himself. Yet the one Frankish—as distinguished from French 
—memory is indeed a glorious one. It was Frankish valour which 
won back for Christendom the land which the Saracen had wrested 
alike from Roman, Burgundian, and Goth. 

The first aspect of Nimes is strikingly unlike the first aspect of 
Arles. Nimes, as we enter it, has the air of a great city, almost of 
acapital. It is in its present state a far larger and richer city than 
its once royal neighbour, and the part of it which the traveller is 
likely to see first is laid out, after the modern manner of French 
towns, with an unusual amount of wide and striking open places. 
But even here a glimpse round a corner shows us what Nimes is, 
and where the true glory of the city lies. From the wide modern 
boulevard we catch a glimpse of the amphitheatre of the first Latin 
and then Roman colony of Nemausus, the head, in Strabo’s day, of 
its twenty-four confederate or subject towns. As at Arles so at 
Nimes, the Roman buildings are the chief attraction, and Nimes, 
as all the world knows, has one Roman building to which Arles 
can supply no rival, though it is perhaps less generally known how 
near a rival to the great glory of Nimes is to be found in the more 
distant city of Vienne. Medizeval Nimes has left no great traces 
of itself, though we suspect that this is less the fault of medizval 
Nimes than of its modern destroyers. An old plan of the city 
shows that an unusual number of churches, monastic and other, have 
perished ; so much so that their place has been supplied by more 
than one modern church of unusual size and stateliness, building or 
lately built. The city itself, when we get away from its orna- 
mental modern exterior, is not very rich in general antiquities. 
Here and there we light on a medieval or Renaissance house, but 
they are not very numerous or remarkable. Still the streets in the 
older part of the city, gathering round the cathedral church, have 
all the character of an old, though not of an ancient, town. Noone 
however would care to turn aside to examine Nimes in any character 
but that of Nemausus. The cathedral itself,a pile otherwise of little 
interest, partly in the native style of Southern Gaul, partly of later 
date, derives what little attraction it has from its sadly mutilated west 
front, which retains traces both of Roman work and of Romanesque 
closely imitating Roman. It is the amphitheatre, the temple, the 
smaller Roman remains of other kinds, which make Nimes re- 
markable among the cities of Gaul and Europe. As Nimes has 
been in later times more prosperous than Arles, it has therefore 
kept much less of its ancient walls; the line of its defences is, 
for the most ey to be traced in the modern French shape of 
boulevards. Yet,even in this respect, it is in one point more lucky 
than Arles, as having kept two of its ancient gates. One of these, 
which bears the name of the Porte de France, is a plain structure of a 
single arch. The other bears the name of the prince under whom the 
Latin Nemausus was raised to the rank of'a Roman colony, and 
an inscription shows that it is a genuine work of “Imperator 
Cesar Divi filius Augustus.” The Porte d' Auguste of Nimes has 
lost its upper part ; but its two great arches and two smaller ones, 
though, like all other gateways, immeasurably inferior to the 
Black Gate by the Mosel, might possibly venture on a competition 
with the gate of Aosta. Yet there is something not altogether 
pleasing in the broad flat pilasters and the sham square windows ; 
the architects of later days knew better sources of adornment. 
The Nimes gate moreover loses by its position. It is no longera 
chief entrance to the city; it does not even span any road ; it no 
longer forms part of any whole; it simply stands isolated on one 
side of a modern boulevard, with nothing joining it or near to it 
which harmonizes with it in any way. "Porta Nigra itself would 
lose a good deal of its majesty in such a case; the Porte d’ Auguste 
sinks into insignificance. 

The amphitheatre of Nimes is less pleasing than that of Arles, 
because it ies suffered so heavily at the hands of modern restorers. 
The restoration of an amphitheatre sounds absurd to those who 
look on an amphitheatre as belonging to a state of things which 
has wholly away. But it should be remembered that both 
at Arles and at Nimes the amphitheatre is still in use for a kind 
of survival of its ancient purpose. Something in the nature of a bull- 
fight still goes on, and the show is said to draw great crowds of 
spectators. It is whispered indeed that the bull-fight has sometimes 
sunk into a cow-fight, and that the thing is so managed as to = 
both man and beast in the least possible degree of danger. The 
showman of the amphitheatre denies somewhat indignantly that 
there are any “combats de taureaux”; there are only “courses 
d’amateurs.” But to those who do not enjoy bull-fights, and who 
do enjoy ancient buildings, it is unpleasant to see so large a part of 
this amphitheatre looking absolutely new. The case is different 
from that of the repair of the seats in the amphitheatre 
at Verona, for there the repair has gone on always when- 
ever repair was needed, and the custom may be deemed as 
much a piece of antiquity as the building itself. Moreover 
the mere repair of seats does not offend the eye like the intro- 
duction of modern copies of actual architectural features. The 
restoration which we now see was finished in the former part 
of the year 1870, and in the inscription which commemorates it 


the name of Napoleon the Third has been scratched out. This is 
paltry. We say, let every inscription, every statue, every name of 
a street, whomever it may commemorate, stand as of the his- 
tory; if any one chooses, like the Russian General at Coblenz, to 
add a further inscription of his own, that is another matter. The 
kingdom of Italy has respected all the inscriptions of Pius the 
Ninth, and the republic of France ought not to have brought 
itself down to the level of Caracalla scratching out the inscri 
tions of Gaeta. But the great extent of modern work in this 
amphitheatre makes it neither so easy nor so pleasant to 
study as that of Arles. In the matter of underground works, 
which are just now exercising the minds of those who are curious 
in amphitheatres, there is a considerable extent of such works 
at Nimes ; and while it is plain that much of the work is modern, 
it is equally plain that there have been ‘ancient substructures, 
though their plan cannot be made out as it can be at Capua and 
Puteoli. At Nimes, as at Arles, traces can still be seen of the 
times when the amphitheatre was a fortress. And, if the hand of 
the modern restorer had been somewhat less busy, we should be 
better able to judge of the genuineness of certain small windows 
which at least reproduce the work of those days, and which, if 
real, show that the military occupation of the building outlived 
the rule of the Saracen and lasted till the eleventh or twelfth 
century. Nimes, in short, had its Frangipani. And at Nimes we 
could for once have wished to have called in the handiwork of a 
Pope. The most judicious of all repairers of amphitheatres was 
that Pope Pius who propped the dangerous parts of. the Colosseum 
with a gigantic buttress which thoroughly does its duty, and 
which no one can mistake for the work of a Flavian Emperor. 
At Nimes the intrusion of the modern restorations is a never- 
failing eyesore. 

But Nimes is not only, or chiefly, famous for its amphitheatre. 
In that matter Arles and Verona can rival it, but neither Arles nor 

Yerona has a Maison Carrée. It is strange thu. the most perfect 
ancient temple on this side of the Alps should bear no worthier name 
than that of the Square House. In the old map it is marked as the 
Capitol. And there seemslittle doubt that it was one of the buildings, 
if not of the Capitol, at least of the Forum, of Nemausus, and that, 
like the buildings in the Fora of Rome, the columns of the temple 
stood in close neighbourhood to the other colonnades of the 
Forum. It is instructive to see the graceful Corinthian architec- 
ture of the days of Marcus Aurelius with eyes still fresh from the 
massive Doric of Pestum. The two take in the extremes, both in 
style and in age, of the genuine architecture of the entablature ; and, 
after all, the seven centuries which them have made less differ- 
ence than we see in Romanesque and Gothic buildings of the same 
age, sometimes in buildings actually contemporary. The main differ- 
ence is, after all, in the proportion of the columns, and the columns 
at Peestum and at Nimes do not differ so widely in proportion as, 
within the same century, the light columns of the galilee at Durham 
differ from the massive piers of the nave. The sameness of all the 
classical buildings strikes us as compared with the endless variety 
of Christian churches. The celle of the temples at Pestum, 
with their columns, even their double ranges of columns, differ 
widely from celle like those at Nimes and Vienne, but they hardly 
differ so widely as a round church, a basilica, a Provencal and an 
English minster. And in temples of the class to which the Matson 
Carrée belongs we have the curious yeeling that we know that 
there can be nothing within. The whole beauty, the whole 
architectural design, is seen without, and it is the opposite to a 
basilica, where we hope for a oy deal within to make up for 
there being nothing without. But in the class of buildings which 
reaches from Romainmoutier to King’s College Chapel we have 
the outside and the inside also, and the outside by no means 
always tells us what the inside is likely to be. This contrast in 
no way lessens the beauty of the pure Greek buildings or of those 
Roman buildings which follow strictly Greek patterns. The 
Maison Carrée is as lovely in its own way as the Sainte Chapelle. 
But the element of variety which comes in certainly gives the 
Romanesque and Gothic buildings a higher and wider interest. 
They bear the direct impress of different ages and districts in a wa 
which Greek architecture can never bear anywhere but on Gree 
soil, and they bear the impress of the genius of particular men in 
a way which the classical buildings never can. The architect of 
the Temple of Nemausus, the architects of the Parthenon itself, 
could never have ventured on anything so daringly original as the 
architect of the portico of Peterborough. 

In the Maison Carrée we see what is strictly Greek architecture 
transported to Roman or Gaulish soil. In another building at 
Nimes we see Greek art as modified by Roman hands. In the one 
we have perfect beauty modified by sameness ; we should not care 
to see half-a-dozen Maisons Carrées ina day. In its neighbour we see 
how the Romans brought plenty of variety into their architecture, 
but brought it in at the oe ges of architectural consistency. This 
is the ruined building which used to be called the Temple of Diana, 
and is now known as the Nympheum. Here we have signs that 
there was in front a portico more stately than that of the Maison 
Carrée; but the Maison Carrée hangs together as a whole, while 
we instinctively ask how the portico could have been made to 
harmonize with the vaulted building behind it? We know that 
Agrippa had very little success in adapting his portico to his 
rotun Each is noble in itself, but the two things have very 
little to do with each other. The difficulty is not likely to have 
beeh more successfully got over in the Nympheum at Nemausus, 
~—_ the building is too far broken down to enable us to see 
exactly how the attempt was made. But gateways, amphitheatre, 
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temple, and Nymphzeum do not exhaust the whole antiquarian 
wealth of Nimes. Ilard by the Nympheum is the famous foun- 
tain, with its long rows of small ancient columns, though in the 
winter time at least they have to be looked for, while the work of 
Lewis the Great stands forth plainly before the eyes of all men. 
From the fountain we climb the hill which overhangs the city, to 
the Roman tomb, the Turris Magna, which keeps the surname 
which it shares with Charles the Great and Hugh the Great, and 
is still known as the Tour Magne. From this point we look down 
on the city; and, if we chance to have with us the old map of 
which we have spoken—it may be bought in Nimes for torty 
centimes—we shall see how much must have been lost within 
the last century or two. We see that the Tour Magne itself 
had become part of an outer line of fortifications which joined 
the actual wall of the city on the south side, but took in a 
great deal beyond it to the north and east. On this side 
the line of wall running up and down the hills to the east 
of the city may still be traced even at a distance, by a line 
of seeming towers, which the map shows to have been wind- 
mills. Wesee also an intermediate wall, built, we are told, to 
enclose the Jacobin convent within the city. The Nymphzeum and 
the fountain are both, as the line of boulevards alone will have 
taught us, outside the city wall, and the Roman building itself 
me a nunnery of some kind—no unbecoming use, it may 
be thought, either for the Temple of Diana or a Nympheum. But 
without the map we should hardly have learned that the amphi- 
theatre had been made to form part of the city wall, just like the 
Amphitheatrum Castrense at ig It is plain, in short, that 
the walls shown in this map, and which seem to answer pretty 
well to the modern fotos. could have only partly answered to 
the Roman walls. But we see what a crowd of buildings, ec- 
elesiastical and military, have vanished. In short, at Nimes the 
two ends of its history, the Roman colony and the modern town, 
are plainly there to be studied; of intermediate times little is 
left. We have mentioned the two large modern churches ; one of 
them, that of St. Paul, has gone far to catch the effect of an 
ancient Romanesque building. We would not pledge ourselves to 
an approval of every detail of this church; but we cannot hel 
thinkng that in this district, where the Gothic of England po 
France was always something exotic, some form or other of 
round-arched architecture is really the right model to take. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE CRITICS. 


NY one who, walking through the fields, takes the trouble to 
upturn a stone which has lain long on the ground will find 
that he brings to light various living things which have until then 
been concealed in darkness. If he watches them closely he will 
probably find that they are confused by their new condition, and 
trom ignorance of the sun are somewhat dazed and helpless under 
its influence. Something of this kind may be observed to take 
when a t work of art which has for some time been 
ormant is suddenly brought into prominence. This has been 
especially the case with the late revival of Shakspeare’s plays. By 
means of this forms of activity have been aroused which would 
otherwise have no sphere. From the commotion which followed 
the production of Hamlet one might have thought that Hamlet 
had never been produced before. Still better reason for such a 
thought might be found in the singular want of knowledge of the 
play discovered among those who were loudest in praise of its 
revival, We have before now pointed out the fallacy of the pro- 
position that the talent for acting is declining in England. In the 
assertion that the power of appreciating the stage has waned there 
issome truth. Things have changed since the days of Hazlitt, 
when playgoers were well acquainted with the works which they 
saw interpreted. It would then have been startling to hear such com- 
ments as may now be heard any night in the stalls of the Lyceum :— 
“Ts the Queen going to drink the poison?” “ Does Hamlet kill 
Laertes?” It may be said that ignorance of the plot lends interest 
to the performance of a play ; but the interest of Shakspeare’s plays 
does not entirely depend upon their plots. It is not wake 
that such ignorance should exist among modern audiences, or at 
least among that part of them which fills the stalls and boxes. 
The world which patronizes an entertainment, not because it is 
, but because it is fashionable, has grown so full of the pride 
of life that it has no room left for attention to Shakspeare. Taste 
and the musical glasses are the most that can be expected from it. 
The mistakes of those from whom better knowledge may be de- 
manded are a little surprising. These must, we suppose, be referred 
to the fact that Shakspeare has been so long in abeyance. It is 
perhaps unfair to expect much accuracy from men who are dealing 
with the unknown. Yet it might be thought that one who had 
just seen a play of so impressive a nature as Hamlet would retain 
some clear recollection of its incidents. Thus it becomes difficult 
to explain the strange criticism ina paper of great and deserved 
repute which commented upon the anger of Hamlet's exclamation 
to the poor players, ‘‘ Why did you laugh, then, when I said man 
delights not me?” It will be remembered that this speech is ad- 
dressed to Rosencrantz, who excuses himself baldly enough for his 
hter by a reference to the expected arrival of the players, who 
until that moment have not been heard of. Not long ago, in an- 
other paper, a writer who is generally remarkable for accuracy 
made the discovery that Mr. Irving's reading of the e, “ Ki 
father—Royal Dane, O answer me!” was origi 
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of fact, the other reading, “ King, father, Royal Dane—O answer 
me!” which was given by Macready, has been far-more the excep- 
tion than the rule among actors of Hamlet. The triumph in this 
kind of criticism was, however, as was natural and just, reserved 
for the Daily Telegraph, which, in its account of the production 
at the Gaiety of The Merry Wives of Windsor, contained this 
remarkable passage :—‘‘ His (Mr. Phelps’s) Falstaff may not have 
quite the cheery laugh, the abounding animalism, so to speak, and 
the hey-fellow-well-met jollity of the character; but the humour, 
the would-be astuteness, and the boundless self-confidence ex- 
pressed in the lines ‘The world’s an oyster which I with my 
sword will open’ are all there.” There is certainly a good deal of 
humour, of would-be astuteness, and of boundless self-confidence 
in thus misquoting and assigning to Falstaff a well-known speech 
of Ancient Pistol’s. 

One need not wonder much at this; it is more surprising to find 
a writer who, thinking the present performance of Hamlet deserving 
of a monograph, yet does not think the subject of Hamlet worthy 
of any real study. There has lately appeared a phlet entirely 
devoted to Mr. Irving’s Hamlet, which is so full of inaccuracies: 
that it would take another pamphlet of equal length to point them 
all out. One or two passages are remarkable enough to be worthy 
of note. The writer, commenting on some peculiarities in Mr. 
Irving's gait and voice, goes on to say that, if Hamlet is played as 
it should be played, “ the genius of the actor who accomplishes this 
all-important feat, as only genius can, will be distinctly helped by 
any little ineflaceable peculiarities which, while not inconsistent 
with the character, give the representation of it a stamp of per- 
sonal individuality. This, though a minor characteristic, has 
greatly distinguished Irving’s acting in all his noted parts, although 
the merit has not been much recognized in the surface criticism of 
the day.” From this we may conclude that the writer's own 
criticism goes deeper than the surface. Indeed the discovery that 
the merit of an actor is measured by his “little ineffaceable pecu- 
liarities” is deep enough. Carried a little further it leads to the 
conclusion that Punch and Judy is the greatest histrionic performance 
to be seen. Later on we are told that the secret of Mr. Inving’s 
success lies in “a bold combination of tragedy with character 
acting.” One is accustomed to think that all good acting should 
be acting of character ; but, adopting the sense in which the writer 
uses the phrase “ character acting,” it would be about as sensible to 
talk of a bold combination of Shylock with Pantaloon. Again, the 
writer informs us that “every great actor has been anxious to show 
how he could play Hamlet; no one has quite succeeded in showing 
(the italics are the author's) how Hamlet would have played tt. 
And this is what Irving does.” If this be so, Mr. Irving has 
indeed accomplished a portentous feat. To show how animaginary 
man would play his own character upon the stage might puzzle the 
most metaphysical of German actors. After this wonderful bit of 
nonsense it is not strange to find what the writer himself calls. 
“the well-known stanza” in the play scene misquoted thus:— 
‘‘ Why, let the stricken deer go limp.” 

Almost as bad as the critics who know nothing are the critics 
who know too much. From time immemorial there have existed 
learned persons who have devoted their energies to discovering re- 
condite meanings in their favourite authors, which one may safely 
conclude those authors would be vastly surprised at discovering 
themselves. The same spirit which moves one man to waste hours. 
over expounding the peculiar force of &y or ds in a fine speech of 
/Eschylus will move another curiously to discern a hidden mean- 
ing in Shakspeare’s lightest, most “wild and whirling words,” and 
to pore painfully over apparently careless passages until he pieces. 
together some explanation whose ingenuity satisfies him. Such a 
one as this will stake his reputation on the exact placing of a comma, 
and will “go about to recover the wind” of a full-stop. The 
class of critics who affect this depth and strength of learning is. 
aptly typified by the German who exhausted a long essay in the 
discussion of what manner of man was Juliet’s nurse’s husband ; 
whether he was really, as she asserts, “a merry man,” or whether: 
her estimate of him was coloured by partiality and lapse of time. 
It never occurs to commentators of this description to adopt the 
most natural and simple explanation of apparently confused and 
careless passages in Shakspeare, that they were in fact written con- 
fusedly and carelessly. ey would probably regard the sugges-- 
tion of such a possibility with as much horror as the Pope does 
Mr. Gladstone’s phlet. That Shakspeare should have written 
one lightly weighed word is, they would cry in scorn, as probable: 
as that the streams of rivers should flow upwards. Yet the- 
number of words alone which Shakspeare has written or set his. 
name to is enough to prove that some of them must have been 
hurriedly produced. It would not “be difficult, but it would take 
up much space, to bring forward many instances of forgetful-- 
ness on the poet’s part leading to discrepancy in his work. We 
may cite, however, the instance of the age of Hamlet as computed 
from the gravedigger’s conversation, which is clearly at variance. 
with his age in the earlier portion of the play. Critics have been 
at vast pains to reconcile or explain this contradiction. One emi- 
nent commentator has laboriously set forth how, having written 
the early part of the play, the poet was suddenly struck with 
the idea that the thoughts and speeches of Hamlet were beyond 
the years of the young prince. Therefore, according to this. 
commentator, he set to work to correct the impression given at 
first by setting down his age as thirty in the graveyard scene. 
If this had indeed been Shakspeare’s desire, the object would 
have been more readil obtained by removing the first indica- 
tions of Hamlet’s one | than by inserting in one part of the 
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play a direct contradiction to another. It seems much more 
satisfactory to believe that the poet, having better things to think 
of, never troubled his head about such minute matters as a mistake 
about the prince’s exact age. If the excellent Homer sometimes 
nods, why should not Shakspeare also ? 

This setting up of a genius, however great, as infallible, produces 
worse consequences than the waste of time and paper expended by 
commentators. It lowers the standard of criticism and of per- 
formance. So long as it is supposed that an example of the highest 
possible excellence exists and can be referred to, so long will the 
efforts of those who struggle after excellence fall short of what 
they might be. That a wilful blindness tu the defects which must 
exist even in Shaks , as spots do on the sun, leads to the 
belief that the highest ibility of power has been reached, can 
hardly be doubted. It is strange that those who deny the exist- 
ence of any defect should never observe that, but for the contrast 
of defects, we should have no means of appreciating the 
excellences which “ stick fiery off indeed” from their‘darkness. Of 
late years there has been an inexplicable readiness on the part of 
the English public and critics to accept disgracefully slovenly work 
in the matter of art as up to the required mark, and to exalt things 
which have fitful gleams of care and vigour into examples of great 
power and skill. The standard by which things connected with 
art, and especially with theatrical art, is judged has fallen within 
the last twenty years almost as much as the discoveries of science 
have advanced. That great artists will be spoiled by a low level 
of criticism need not perhaps be dreaded. Such artists know the 
merit of their own performances better than those who belaud 
them with indiscriminate and worthless adulation. They know 
that there is an ideal of excellence above anything which they can 
attain, and are probably never satisfied with their own productions. 
They have their own standard, one which no man has yet succeeded 
in reaching, and, if content with the vigour of their efforts towards 
it, are never fully assured of their success. But upon the lesser 
spirits, the rank and file of art, the lowering of the general level 
must always have, as it has had, a marked and degrading effect. 
So long as ordinary men find that careless pays as well as careful 
work, that bad grammar is as useful to write as good, that 
slovenly untrained acting passes muster as well as that which has 
been the object of pains and study, so long will they avoid the 
employment of any more troublesome means. 


VATICAN APOLOGISTS. 


We: have already had occasion more than once to refer to a 

very able on “ Prussia and the Vatican” in the Decem- 
‘ber number of Macmillan’s Magazine, criticizing—not always in 
the most courteous —Dr. Manning’s recent apologies for 
Ultramontanism and the Vatican Decrees. It is not the Arch- 
bishop’s way to let a challenge of this sort remain long un- 
answered, and he accordingly writes, under date of “ La Spezia, 
Dec. 10, 1874,” a letter to the Editor, which is prefixed to the fifth 
and concluding article of the series on “ Prussia and the Vatican” 
in the January issue of that magazine. Dr. Manning never fails 
to show himself an adroit controversialist, and he has naturally 
enough confined his reply to a string of somewhat peremptory 
interrogatories —— with questionable discretion to the former 
article, and so ed as to be easily capable of an equally 
peremptory rejoinder. He must of course have been well aware 
that the real point of the criticism did not lie in this catechetical 
‘summary but in the general argument, and especially in the 
comparison of his own defence of Papal autocracy with the 
infalli ible exposition of it contained in the famous Unam Sanctam 
of Boniface VIII., which is quoted at almost full length in 
the body of the article. To all this, however, he merely refers 
for the double purpose of making capital out of one extravagant 
and clearly indefensible expression used by a writer who is 
for the most scrupulously accurate, and volunteering another 
violent and wholly irrelevant attack on his particular béte noire, 
“the Old Catholics of Munich,” who are absurdly charged 
with having set fire to the German Empire, and being now engaged 
in “setting fire to the civil and religious peace of our Three 
Kingdoms.” This, after Dr. Dillinger’s express denial of the 
Archbishop's gratuitous charge in the Times of having inspired 
Mr. Gladstone's pamphlet, is to do precisely what he so bitterly 
‘denounces in his critic—namely, “ to imply a charge of duplicity, 
and to refuse to believe in the honour of those who are opposed 
to him.” As to the Unam Sanctam, he dismisses it with the 
characteristic and convenient remark that “it will be time to 
discuss the Constitution with him (the writer) when he has not 
only read, but mastered, Hergenréther’s Katholische Kirche und 
Christliche Staat,in which the accusations of the Munich Old 
Catholics are fully refuted.” We did not know that the Arch- 
bishop was a German scholar, but we do know something of 
Hergenrither’s writings, though not of the particular work 
mentioned here. He published some years ago a feeble and pre- 
tentious reply to Janus, reviewed at the time in our columns *, and 
is well known as one of that school of German Ultramontanes, 
like Rohrbacker, who are skilful in manipulating history, but 
slippery in their treatment of facts. Meanwhile anybody who 
wi e the trouble to consult Macmillan for December last may 
judge for himself of the teaching of the Bull Unam Sanctam, 
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which is certainly not open to any charge of ambiguity; and, if it 
were, the meaning is abundantly and unmistakably illustrated 
contemporary events. “ It will be time to discuss” Dr. Manning’s 
non-natural gloss upon it when he has condescended to reconcile 
his commentary with the luminous and trenchant wording of the 
document itself. 

The January article in Macmillan need not detain us long now. 
It is mainly occupied with a detailed examination of the Falk 
laws, with which our readers are already familiar, as well as with 
our own estimate of them. In a preliminary sketch the writer shows 
an accurate appreciation, not very usual in this country, of the true 
character and position of Old Catholicism and its great leader. He 
is unquestionably right in saying that “it presents two very 
different aspects which must be kept carefully asunder; one 
wholly religious and theological, the other partly religious, partly 
political; the one conservative and with countless affinities among 
zealous Catholics who have submitted to, or at least have not 
openly protested against, the (Vatican) decrees, but who feel their 
galling yoke ; the other tending towards Radicalism, and with its 
affinities rather among the Protestants beyond them than the 
Catholics behind them.” And his account of Dr. Dollinger’s rela- 
tion to the movement is equally correct. ‘ His action has been 
like that of the conscience, judicial, not executive. He has raised 
no standard; he has given no signal; he has proclaimed no new 
doctrine. THe has only held fast by that which he believed to be 
demonstrably true. He was called upon to tell a lie, and he refused 
to tell it.” Nor do we at all question the prediction that, of those 
who have been forced to take a prominent part in present contro- 
versies, Dr. Dillinger will be “ one of the very few whom mankind 
will adjudge to have served the higher interests of humanity, and for 
whom they will preserve an affectionate remembrance.” For the 
rest, the reviewer's summary of the Falk laws is strictly accurate, 
but his estimate of them differs materially in some respects from 
our own, nor do we know that it gains much from his favourite 
analogy between the Bismarckian legislation and the Public 
Worship Act. Still less can we re-echo his “hearty desire” for 
the application of a similar system of State compulsion to the edu- 
cation of “ Anglican, Romanist, and Nonconformist pastors and 
masters” in this country. It is fair however to say that he is by 
no means a wholesale advocate of the Bismarckian Church policy, 
which he condemns in some points as deliberately ignoring “ the 
fundamental conditions of the existence of the Catholic Church,” 
while he regards the arbitrary method of enforcing it as 
“hopelessly mismanaged,” and simply piaying into the hands of 
the Vatican party. There is much force in his final comment :— 
‘“‘ Three years ago to oppose the (Vatican) decrees was to resist the 
oppressor and to give proof of courage. To do so now appears like 
deserting the cause of the weak and oppressed.” A similar warn- 
ing was uttered some time ago by Dr. Dollinger, but it was of 
course thrown away on the Prince Chancellor. 

Why the defence of Vaticanism should not have been left in 
Dr. Manning's hands is not obvious, especially as*it now appears 
to be really true that Dr. Newman is preparing a comment on Mr. 
Gladstone’s Expostulation in the shape of a Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk, and whatever comes from his pen is sure to be read with 
interest by his countrymen. But, for some unexplained reason, 
Mgr. Capel has either been commissioned or has thought fit 
to step into the breach with a formal Reply to the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, reprinted from an obscure Ultramontane organ. 
It may be gathered from some recent letters to the Tmes 
that er. Capel is looked on by his more sober co-religion- 
ists asa worthy priest who has been foisted by a combination 
of accidental circumstances—chietly by the timely assistance 
of Lothatr—into a position of prominence to which his ante- 
cedents and attainments give him no claim; and this esti- 
mate will hardly be shaken by his latest manifesto, which is a 
tolerable imitation of Archbishop Manning’s least felicitous con- 
troversial style, with the arrogant self-assertion largely intensified, 
and the instinctive tact and delicacy of handling which come of 
an educated intellect left out. It was perhaps a sound discretion 
which led him to employ his scissors more than his pen in its 
composition—for he has thus secured some really striking passages 
—but this perpetual interlarding of lengthy, and not always very 
pertinent, extracts makes it rather heavy reading. The introductory 
section, which denies that the Vatican Decrees “say a word either 
directly or indirectly of the relations of Church and State,” enables 
us to gauge the writer's accuracy of statement; and his second 
section, which consists of a couple of pages of sneers and innuendoes 
against the Ritualists, but has no bearing on his professed subject, 
supplies a measure of his judgment and good taste. One of the 
oddest peculiarities of Mgr. Capel’s essay is his fondness for 
quoting, with a kind of suppressed chuckle, the testimony of 

ve pages and pages from a long-forgotten pamphlet of Mr.Capes’s 
published by him as a Roman Catholic some uvanddeveniay a 
ago; while elsewhere a very early work of Dr. Déllinger’s is cited 
in support of views which his maturer knowledge has long since 
led him to correct, and even poor Gratry’s pitiable death-bed re 
tractation, wrung from him in the last agonies of an excruciating 

i » is ruthlessly paraded with an equal disregard of guod 
feeling and of the value of evidence. The longest and most impor- 
tant part of the pamphlet is devoted to Papal Infallibility, and 
is chiefly remarkable for the writer's implicit retractation of the 
assertion of “ personal infallibility” into which he had blundered 
in his letter to the Times. That his method of dealing with 
awkward facts is of the kind which the reviewer in Macmillan 
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happily designates “ Vaticanese” may be gathered from the cool 
couvetica that the Opposition Bishops at the Council only 
objected to the new dogma as “ inopportune ”—a view 
which nobody acquainted with their individual and corpo- 
rate protests could for a moment entertain—and the re- 
ference to the Lateran Synod of 1512 as “the Eighteenth 
General Council,” passing over the obnoxious Councils of Con- 
stance and Basle with a wet sponge, and elevating a mere Papal 
conyenticle of about fifty Italian Bishops into an assembly re- 
presenting the Universal Church. After this it is not wonderful 
that no mention whatever should be made of the famous decree 
of Constance, defining the superiority of Councils over Popes, or 
that we should be presented with the garbled version of the 
Florentine decree on the primacy, which is invariably substituted 
in infallibilist manuals for the true one. So far as Mgr. Capel 
undertakes in his section on Civil Allegiance to maintain the actual 
and prospective loyalty of British Roman Catholics we have no 
quarrel with him; neither, we presume, has Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, who will, however, learn with some surprise, if not amuse- 
ment, that “his Liberalism is very closely related to the Liberal- 
ism of Prince Bismarck.” There is a curious contradiction 
between Mgr. Capel’s and Bishop Vaughan’s way of vindicating 
the propositions of the Syllabus criticized by Mr. Gladstone. 
According to the former, these solemn utterances were rendered 
necessary by a break-up of Christian civilization, which 
“emancipates power from all the restraints of the moral 
order,’ and has introduced a system “entirely indepen- 
dent both of religion and morality, recognizing in the poli- 
tical order no law for sovereigns or people but reasons of 
State or simple expediency.’ Bishop Vaughan on the contrary 
has, it seems, been elaborately arguing that the inculpated prin- 
ciples of the Syllabus are embodied in the law of England. The 
two lines of defence do not altogether harmonize with each other. 

Meanwhile, after the small fry have disported themselves to their 
heart's content, the battle of the giants is yet to come. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pointed reference to “the greatest living theologian of the 
Roman Catholic Church” was apparently intended, and has evi- 
dently been accepted, as a challenge. We have had only too much 

roof of late years that nothing short of a very direct challenge will 
induce Dr. Newman to expose himself in print to the narrow and 
jealous scrutiny of the authorities of his own Church. And there 
aré so many beyond its pale who feel a respectful interest in his 
opinions that we may be grateful for any occasion which elicits the 
utterances of a prophet whose silence is known to be more accept- 
able than his speech to those who should naturally have been the 
first to pay him honour. 


A FORCING-HOUSE FOR PHILOSOPHERS. 


SCHEME for the endowment of all the loftier kinds of 
human thought has lately been put forth with so much 
innocent enthusiasm and amiable ¢ faith that it is im- 
possible not to wish that experimental research had already 
reached ‘such a point as to enable the authors to propound 
their sanguine theories in some world where they would 
an be more likely to be found practicable than in our own. 
iverybody must admit that all that concerns the making 
of money engrosses too much attention nowadays, and that 
scientific studies which are not directly remunerative are apt to 
be neglected. It is also true, as Mr. John Mill has said, that no 
limit can be set to the importance, even in a purely productive 
point of view, of mere thought. Whatever enlarges the range 
of human knowledge and ideas must necessarily tend to create an 
expanded capacity for making discoveries. It is incredible that 
any one would think of disputing the proposition that the cultiva- 
tion of a high kind of thought is a good thing in itself, and it is 
surprising that so much time should have been spent in demon- 
strating a simple truism. The real point of the controversy is, not 
whether the promotion of scientitic research is desirable, but what 
is the most etfectual method of encouraging it. One plan which 
is now advocated would seem to be that endowments should 
be bestowed by Government on a large number of promising stu- 
dents in different branches of science, in the expectation that the 
recipients, being thus relieved from the burden of earning a liveli- 
, will devote themselves closely and assiduously to scientific 
research, and that, even if each of them does not find out some- 
thing very wonderful, the average of results will at least compen- 
sate for unproductive experimentalists. The poet has imagined 
truths of science hovering on the threshold of an age and waiting 
to be caught; but unfortunately this is a kind of game which 
does not fall to everybody's gun, and a man might tramp about for 
a long day without raising a bird, or being able to hit it if he did. 
The question is whether a sportsman who knows that his dinner 
is already provided and simmering at home in the pot is likely to 
be more eager and energetic in the chase than one who has nothing 
to hope for unless he is successful. There can be no doubt that 
the a of an endowment has a stimulating effect on the can- 
didate who is working for it; but, human nature being what it is, 
there is reason to fear that the actual ion of an endowment, 
without any obligations attached to it, except perhaps a formal 
show of work, has a tendency to operate as a sedative. There 
are of course high-minded men to be found in all walks of life, 
who are careless of their personal interests, and ready to sacrifice 
themselves for the advancement of the world; but these men are 


not very numerous, nor are they likely to be deeply influenced by 
prospects of pecuniary gain. There are a great many people who 
would be happy to accept 1,000/., or even 500/. a year, for mr 
down to think out any subject under the sun ; but it may be doubt 
whether there would be much chance of finding the right man 
amongst them. The past history of experimental research can 
hardly be said to encourage the idea that handsome endowments 
are indispensable to great discoveries. 

We have only to consider how such a system as has been pro- 
posed is to be practically applied in order to see at once the dif 
culties which surround it. First of all, there is the choice of the 
persons to be endowed. It may be assumed that they will be 
mostly young men, and nothing is more deceptive than the promise 
of youth. The successful candidates may have all the qualities 
which are necessary in order to pass a brilliant examination, and 
yet may be wholly deficient in that stubborn energy, patience, 
and steadfastness which are essential in any great achievement, and 
above all in scientific research. Some of them may have distin- 
guished themselves under the stimulus of competition, but what 
security is there that they will keep up to the mark when this 
stimulus is withdrawn? It isa matter of familiar social observa- 
tion that, when a young man comes in fora little money, especially 
if it is in the shape of an assured income, his thoughts are ex- 
tremely apt to turn to what is called “settling in life.” He looks 
out for a wife, invests in slippers and an easy-chair, and devotes 
himself to the cultivation of domestic ease. A man who sits on a 
soft seat is usually not a very enterprising person, and it is conceiv- 
able that he might be more likely to bestir himself if he were less 
snugly cushioned. Moreover. the ordinary tendency of prizes won 
in youth or early manhood is to suggest the idea of a triumph 
which gives a title to repose. Supposing, however, that the holder 
of the endowment is willing to work, the next point to be settled 
is what he is to work at. If he is to be left to his own discretion, 
and to think and experimentalize just as the spirit moves him, the 
system will be open to all the objections which are urged against 
work supported by private means. The subsidy may be mis- 
spent on a mischievous crotchet, or on a perfectly fruitless and 
impossible inquiry, or on mere duplicate work, discovering over 
again what has already been discovered. On the other hand, if 
the student is to be tied down, hard and fast, to some particular 
line of research, his genius may be neutralized by the paralysing 
want of freedom. The fact is that the element of luck or inspira- 
tion is altogether lost sight of in this scheme of systematic 
discovery. It is not every man who can discover anything by 
merely looking through his telescope industriously, and with 
the best intentions, tor so many hours a week. There is a 
touch of fortune in happening to look at the right moment and 
at the right corner of the sky. In other branches of research 
discovery is even more uncertain and capricious. A man might 
spend his lifetime in trying to work out a particular problem, and 
make nothing of it; and yet it would be very difficult to say that 
he was not a competent observer or experimentalist, or that he had 
not laboured diligently. Research no doubt requires close and 
constant work, but work alone will not always suffice by itself, 
and the source of many great discoveries is a flash of inspiration 
or imagination, which cannot be contracted for beforehand. In 
any plodding, mechanical sort of occupation, where results can 
be measured, a regular wage may be fixed of so much a year; 
but a difficulty arises when the results depend upon something 
not directly under the control of the person employed. The day 
may perhaps come when experimental research shall be so ade 
vanced that we shall be able to take a man, or a boy, of science, give 
him a thousand a year, feed him with a particular kind of food 
containing the necessary chemical constituents, and turn him on 
to a special branch of inquiry with a confident assurance that a 
great discovery will come of it, just as water comes when a tap is 
turned; but we have hardly got to this yet; and in the meantime 
one man by chance comes upon the nugget which the many miss. 
The physical labour involved in scientific observations or experi- 
ments is something which can be measured, but original thought is 
difficult to gauge. An endowed person when asked how he was 
getting on with his researches might answer “ very well,” and yet 
have nothing to show for it. He might be accumulating facts and 
fixing his mind sternly on a subject without having arrived at 
any definite principle ; and year after year might pass in this way. 
If complaint were made, he might reply in the recent words of 
Professor Tyndall, “ All great things come slowly to the birth. 
Copernicus pondered his great work for thirty-three years, Newton 
for twenty-two years kept the idea of gravitation before his mind, 
Darwin for twenty-two years pondered the problem of the origin 
of species.” And yet, he might add, you expect me to distance 
Copernicus and Newton and to yield fruit in a brief half-dozen 
_ The fact is that it is easier to recognize a Copernicus or 
Newton after he has made his discoveries. 

And then there is the difficulty of estimating the value of the 
results of scientific research when taken in scattered detail. Some 
statistics have been cited to show that, on the assumption that 
every paper published on a scientific subject represents an idea, 
Germany produces a larger number of scientific ideas every year 
than England. Ideas, however, require to be weighed rather 
than counted. A few years ago an eminent French journalist 
undertook to give the world an idea every day, but it was not 
found that the ideas were of much value. There is also another 
point to be considered, and that is the range of what is to be 
regarded as scientific research. If the principle is to be laid 
down that all thought which does not pay its way commercially 
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ought to be assisted by contributions from the Treasury, there 
is no reason why endowments should be confined to researches 
in the sn pe sciences. The highest kinds of literary and artistic 
work, for example, are certainly not those which are most remune- 
rative to the authors; and arrangements would therefore have to 
be made for endowing poets, dramatists, philosophers, painters, 
and others, who require to be relieved from the temptation of 

dering for selfish reasons to the low tastes of the public. Every- 
Soay knows what would be likely to happen if there were to be a 
competitive examination of young poets or play-writers, and if the 
successful candidates were to be pensioned off in order to provide 
a superior class of poems and dramas; and there is no reason to 
suppose that the endowment of scientific prizemen would be a 
more satisfactory investment. The fallacy which lies at the root 
of the whole proposal is, in short, that original thought can be 
produced to order. Careful and competent observation may no 
doubt be purchased in the ordinary way, and it might probably 
be worth while to spend more money on this kind of work ; but it is 
much more likely not that, if a discovery happens to be made 
at all; it‘will be due to some one not within, but beyond, the ranks 
of the official experimentalists. A certain eager, restless impati- 
ence would seem to be an indispensable quality in a successful 
inventor or discoverer, and this is seldom found in people who are 
in a comfortable settled way of life or developed without the ex- 
periences of an arduous struggle. There is a popular notion that it 
would be very nice if people could only be relieved from the troubles 
of everyday life in order that they might lift themselves up into a 
calm heaven of pious meditation undisturbed by sordid cares, and 
some of our men of science seem to be now seized with similar 
aspirations. Human nature, however, cannot be left out of ac- 
count, and experience suggests that the liberal distribution of 
feather beds is not the most effectual means of encouraging a taste 
for active exercise. The best policy for science is that there should 
be a general diffusion of scientific knowledge, so that there may be 
a wider chance of quickening those special minds from which great 
discoveries may be expected; and that the stimulus of more liberal 
rewards for actual achievements should also be supplied. An 
easy and honourable retirement might be provided ior men of 
science who have greatly distinguished themselves; the scientific 
establishments of the Government might in various ways be use- 
fully extended; and some method might also be devised of making 
occasional grants to defray the expenses of research. In this last 
respect the scientific Societies might certainly exert themselves 
more generously. When, however, everything has been done to 
facilitate the progress of the experimentalist, his path can never be 
a smooth or easy one, and he must be content to expect his reward 
not before, but after, he has done something to deserve it. 


CANOEING ABROAD. 


wrt bicycling is on the land, canoeing may be said to be on 
the water. It is an equally independent method of travel, with 
not dissimilar charms and drawbacks. Generally speaking, when a 
man chooses to travel by water, he must abdicate his free will alto- 
ther, or only exercise it within narrow limits. The steamer in which 

e takes his passage, whether on sea, lake, or river, makes its start 

at a fixed hour, and for the most part at a very inconvenient one. 
It pushes on relentlessly in spite of cloud, fog, and the darkness of 
the night; regardless of the grandeur of the scenery to which it 
may be giving the go-by. Unless the wind rises to a hurricane, 
it will not lie to under stress of weather, and, even supposing the 
agg to be a tolerable sailor, the motion will be fatal to any 
eeling of enjoyment. The coasts you would gladly admire are 

shut out from you by drifting scud. The decks are swept occa- 
sionally by flying clouds of spray that penetrate between you and 
our casings, and trickle down your person in cold oily streams. 

f you are driven below you find the deadlights up everywhere ; and 

the atmosphere between decks is sure to be detestable, so that your 
cys is baulked, even when you take your seat courageously at 
the table where the dishes are made fast by “the fiddles,” and 
where the stewards are literally dancing attendance on you in 
a singularly clever series of gymnastics. So much for steamers at 
sea, and it is often almost as on long river voyages. On board 
of a river steamer you have not the motion, which is much, and you 
are free to indulge your appetite, which is something; but perhaps 
the depressing monotony weighs almost the more heavily on your 
spirits that you have no physical discomfort to distract you. You 
are forced to fall back upon passive endurance, and to an earnest 
and energetic temperament passive endurance, with the demon of 
ennui worrying you, is among the very sorest of trials. The 
banks which you came on purpose to admire go gliding by you in 
dim and distorted panoramas. You gaze at the spectres of cliffs 
and castles through their ghastly winding-sheets of watery 
vapour ; the faculties of admiration and appreciation lose all their 
elasticity in the sopping atmosphere that settles down upon your 
senses. Itis true that, if you are cruising in your own yacht or your 
steam-launch, you may avoid the worst of these various horrors. 
If the weather is spiteful, you may try to tire it out by waiting; 
and if the glass or the storm si give you warning of dis- 
agreeable surprises, you may haul your wind and stand in for the 
nearest port. But yachts and steam-launches are among the 
— of the wealthy, and altogether beyond the reach of 
the million; they stand in the same relation to the canoe as the 
drag or the nellahetes stands to the bicycle. They dispense, 


besides, with the necessity for that bodily labour which is a 
positive pleasure to the c which recruit the Canoe Clubs ; 
while the strain on the mind may easily be injurious should the 
owner make himself responsible for the safety of his - and crew. 

If you take to canoeing, you find yourself in a different world 
altogether. You are like the proverbial Irishman with the light 
heart and the thin pair of breeches, If you undertake venture- 
some voyages, you must face the world, its troubles and its perils, 
with the most rough-and-ready of outfits; but at least you can 
generally shape your own course, make your stoppages when you 
please, and in the worst extremity keep up the excitement by the 
necessity for strenuous personal exertion. For canoers are no 
longer content to launch their frail skiffs on smooth inland waters. 
Nor, even when they trust themselves upon the mighty deep, do 
they always hug the shore like the ancients, making a timid rush 
from resting-place to resting-place when the barometer points to set- 
fair, and the weather promises a dead calm. We have had logs of 
canoe voyages on treacherous inland seas, on great lakes among the 
mountains, liable to sudden gusts and squalls ; and now we hear of a 
modern mariner coasting the great North American continent from 
a port in New England to the mouth of the Mississippi. As for 
the quieter canoeing at English head-quarters, it is steadily 
increasing. The central Clubis said to numbef four hundred 
members, who own among them six hundred canoes. Esta- 
blishments have been affiliated to it on the Humber and the 
Mersey, on the Cam, the Clyde, and the Forth, as well as in the 
waters of the great American Republic; while its founder takes 
pride in its members having pushed their experiences even 
among the floes and icebergs of the Polar Seas. 

Feats of this kind sound somewhat sensational and alarming. It 
is true that the very fragility of canoes is in one sense their safety, 
and it is hard to sink a swimmer who keeps his senses about. 
him in the water, when he has a natural life-buoy bobbing about 
within reach of his arms. Still the strongest swimmer and the 
coolest-headed man might easily find himself in a very awkward 
position, if he hazarded himself unwarrantably. The original 
design of the canoe was an easily and rudely fashioned skiff in 
which primitive man might avail himself of the water under 
circumstances in which an upset would be of small consequence. 
The Indians and other aboriginal races who have invented canoes 
all over the world are almost as amphibious as seals. Should they 
be thrown overboard by any accident they find themselves quite 
at home in the water, and besides, when they go beyond swimming 
distance of the shore, they generally put out in fleets. They shoot 
rapids or run the gauntlet of lines of surf and breakers in the 
happy confidence that, should they be the victims of the ever-im- 
— catastrophe, they will be washed up somewhere high and 
dry. But it would appear that our amateur canoeists, who imitate 
the savages, are putting these fragile barks to uses for which they 
were never intended at all. To say nothing of the Polar regions, 
an upset in the ocean anywhere in the temperate zone may prove 
@ serious casualty for a gentleman who goes overboard in his 
clothes, and whose sojourns in the waves have been seldom pro- 
longed beyond the few minutes which make agreeable bathing. 
Notwithstanding the recent experiences of the two mariners who 
saved themselves from the La Plata on a piece of the wreck, 
solitary canoeists reduced to playing “ the castaway ” would rarely 
come back to tell the tale; while even when a pair of gentlemen 
are cruising in company, one of them can be of but little assistance 
to the other in difficulties, and would probably have enough to do 
to look after himself. It is true that we do not remember to 
have heard of fatal accidents, but from this we can only infer either 
that the canoeists have hitherto had a marvellous run of good 
fortune which can hardly be expected to continue, or else that 
they must be addicted, like other seafaring people, to spinning 
embroidered yarns for the use of the marines. Possibly the truth 
lies- somewhere between these alternative explanations. We 
cannot question their courage, for their achievements establish it ; 
we may hope that it is duly tempered with caution; but it is not 
uncharitable to believe that the imagination of the lonely mariner 
may be apt to grow with what it feeds on, and that adventures 
= are really thrilling lose nothing when he comes to relate 
them. 

Yet, after all, the pursuit of danger for its own sake is merely 
the amiable eccentricity of certain hare-brained persons. We pre- 
sume that the ostensible object of the Canoe Club is to promote river 
navigation, and there the canoe comes in admirably. ft is a pretty 
toy on the Thames or cn many of our home streams, and a conve- 
nient vehicle for taking short bursts of healthy exercise. But for . 
foreign service it may be truly invaluable, and may supply a cheap 
and pleasant manner of making a tour which would pw lhctn be: 
costly, if not impracticable. The voyage of the Rob Roy on the 
Jordan was a case in point. You may traverse an unsettled 
country in a canoe entirely on your own account. You may elude 
the unwelcome attentions of wild native tribes, who generally get 
notice somehow when a party of travellers is set in motion, and 
you may dispense with the cumbersome escort, the dragoman, and 
all the rest of it. Better still, without carrying a bulky tent along 
with you, you are independent of native hospitality so far as shelter 
goes. Nowadays it seems that you need not even go ashore to dis- 
eee yourself under your waterproof coverings. It appears that the 

test form of canoe may be fitted up as sleeping quarters, although 
we should imagine that it might be dangerous to turn in your sleep 
if you berthed yourself for the night in mid-stream. But we pre- 
sume that you might usually betake yourself to a cache, as an 
American trapper would call it, in some snug anchorage under cover 
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of the bushes; and whatever might be the chances of inconvenience 
from mosquitoes or malaria, you would at least avoid the certain 
nuisance of the venomeus insect life that swarms in Eastern house- 
holds. Travelling in this unpretentious way would moreover be 
the very thing for a modest man of moderate means. He need 
never parade himself or his dignity with the idea of imposing on 
the grasping Arab chiefs and cunning Turks in office who 4 
themselves out to make him pay in one shape or another, and s 
over inadequate presents and backshish. He would not have to 
submit to absurd ceremonials at unseasonable hours, to tuck him- 
self up on divans, and sip coffee and smoke chibouques in intense 
weariness of soul. Indeed the easy style of his boating costume 
would be altogether opposed to his being victimized in that fashion. 
It would be difficult to persuade Oriental officials that the solitary 
traveller in the dingy flannels can have the faintest influence at the 
Consulates of his nation; the most rapacious children of Ishmael 
would entertain plausible doubts whether the poverty-stricken pil- 
im were worth the pillaging, while devout Moslems would regard 
im as a harmless lunatic voyaging under the special protection of 
Allah. Of course there is no disputing about tastes ; but for our 
part we should prefer making expeditions of this kind beyond the 
ordinary limits of civilization to canoeing on the more frequented 
rivers on our own continent. We remark, however, that the gentle- 
men who have been the pioneers of this kind of enterprise in 
France, Germany, and other European countries, have courted 
blicity and been indifferent to appearances, as they would need to 
. For it is not every man who would care to be the show of 
every place he touches at; who would carry it off with calm 
superiority as he was escorted to his hotel from the river bank, the 
centre of a shouting procession formed of the great unwashed ; who 
would sup calmly in public like the old Kings of France, the cyno- 
sure of a circle of starers, and retire to rest at night in the 
Imowledge that his morning’s start would partake of the 
character of a public ceremony. Being worshipped or gazed 
at as a public idol may come naturally to the members of Royal 
Houses, who are to the custom born; but for our part we 
should object to having notoriety thrust upon us, especially when 
our travelling wardrobe had been cut down to the lowest point 
compatible with decency. It is not clothes, we are aware, that 
make the man; yet it seems but human to be sensible of a certain 
shamefaced self-consciousness when promenading the streets, the 
churches, and the galleries of a foreign capital in a costume 
which can only be said to be suitable for the parlour of a public- 
house on the banks of the Thames. We may be cver-sensitive 
or hypercritical, but then we have learned by painful experience 
how many of our own countrymen are given to be unduly free 
and easy in their habits when they have so good an excuse to offer 
as a canoe voyage, and especially when they have a kindred spirit 
as a companion to keep them in countenance. A man who goes 
on a canoe trip on the Continent at present must expect to attract 
a rather disagreeable amount of notice ; but, without swamping his 
craft under a dangerous quantity of baggage, he may at least take 
precautions to avoid making a gratuitous spectacle of himself. 


HAMBURG AND ITS BANK. 


os hag = importance of the played by the city of Ham- 
burg in the affairs of Northern Europe affords proof of 
the sagacity with which its site was selected by the great 
warrior and statesman who out of the monarchy of the Franks 
built up the restored Empire of the West. Even now Hamburg 


. is the first commercial port of Germany, if not of the entire 


Continent. Its merchant navy is the greatest of any single city 
out of England, and in its waters are to be seca the flags of all 
maritime nations. But its power and influence are slight now com- 

with what they were in the palmy days of the Hanseatic 

e. And yet at first sight the situation of Hamburg does not 
seem favourable—in a low plain, not icularly fertile, and with- 
out the coal and iron which have rendered England the seat of the 
vastest manufacturing industry the world has ever seen. Hamburg, 
however, has one natural advantage of the same kind as that which 
has made the fortune of London. It stands on a navigable river, 
about seventy miles from the mouth, just far enough to enjoy pro- 
tection at a time when the neighbouring coasts of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden swarmed with pag ‘nt and yet not so far as 
to prevent large ships from coming up to its wharfs. Moreover, the 
Elbe is navigable for small vessels quite up to Bohemia, and thereby 
it constitutes Hamburg the nat entrepét of an extensive range 
of country. It is not surprising, therefore, that the town early at- 
tained to commercial importance, nor that, amidst the anarchy 
and predatory warfare of medieval Germany, it soon experienced 
the need of an alliance with other towns equally interested in the 
freedom of commerce. Out of that need grew up the close federa- 
tion with Liibeck on the one side and Bremen on the other 
which has subsisted to our own time. With Liibeck it shares 
the honour of having founded the Hanseatic League, though it 
never acquired the influence in the League wielded by Liibeck. 
When the cities of the Netherlands, of Prussia, and of the Baltic 
Provinces severed their connexion with the League, Hamburg, with 
Liibeck and Bremen, continued the alliance to our own time, 
though in the latter days the once powerful confederation 
was rather an historical reminiseence, or what modern philo- 
sophers have taught us to call a survival, than an actual 
living reality. But, as a member of the League, Hamburg had 


not only secured her own autonomy, she had also acquired 
a small territory immediately around her walls, with a few 
islands in the Elbe, and a patch or two at the mouth of the 
river. And this dominion she retained, as a free city of the Em- 

ire, when the League broke up. Aiter Sadowa, as we all remember, 

Tamburg was merged in the North-German Confederation, and she is 
now a part of the new Empire. And thus she has remained, with 
the two neighbours already mentioned, and with Frankfort, one of 
the last examples of those municipal commonwealths which kept 
alive the civilization of ancient Rome, and. contributed so power- 
fully to infuse into modern Europe a spirit of liberty, of order, and 


of 

e commercial activity of the city not only attracted strangers 
from all parts of Europe, but also poured into its tills the moneys 
of the various States with which it had dealings. In a great 
country like England, with a numerous population and a vast 
home trade, the quantity of foreign coin imported is as nothing 
compared to the native currency. But in a little commonwealth, 
with no more inhabitants than a third or fourth-rate provincial 
town of our day, and one which existed entirely on its foreign 
trade, at a time too when paper money was almost unknown, the 
foreign coin swamped the natives. Do what the Senate of Ham- 
burg might, it could not maintain good money in circulation. 
Most of the foreign coins were clipped, or worn, or for one reason 
or another light, and consequently it was profitable to melt down 
the new coins of full weight, and sell them as bullion. This evil 
at length attained such magnitude that the city was compelled to 
adopt effective measures for its prevention. Exactly three-quarters 
of acentury before William the Third granted the first charter to 
the Bank of England, the city of Hamburg established a bank under 
its own guarantee. This bank received bullion from any person who 
chose to deposit it, and gave in return a receipt calculated in mares 
banco, which represented pure silver, and were of the value of 
18. 54d. of our money. These marcs banco, it will be understood, 
were never coined; they were mere money of account, or credit 
money, but for every mare banco the bank had the full value in pric 
silver in its coffers. The city ordered all accounts to be kept in 
this money, and so good was the credit of the bank that its receipts 
were always ata premium. Every transaction which a merchant 
of Hamburg entered into, even with a foreigner, was booked in 
marcs banco, which thenceforward superseded all other denominations 
of money. The light and foreign coins still remained in circulation, 
but after the establishment of the bank they ed only for their 
true value as measured in mares banco. us the evil of a base 
coinage was remedied. The honour of the invention, however, 
does not belong to Hamburg. Precisely ten years previously 
Amsterdam had founded a similar bank, and for a like reason. But 
the Bank of Amsterdam received coin on deposit as well as bullion, 
whereas the Bank of Hamburg received only the unalloyed metal ; 
and, moreover, the Bank of Amsterdam was under the manage- 
ment of the city magistrates, while that of Hamburg was managed 
by directors elected by the depositors. The constitution of the 
Bank of Hamburg was therefore decidedly superior to that of 
Amsterdam, and its management, too, proved far more conscientious 
and successful. But the Bank of Amsterdam itself was only an 
improvement on a still more memorable institution—the Bank of 
Venice. In one of its difficulties the State of Venice was obliged 
to have recourse to a forced loan, and for the purpose of paying the 
interest on this debt, about the time that emey II. landed in 
Treland to receive the submission of its chiefs, the Republic founded 
an institution which subsequently grew into the famous Bank 
of Venice. The credit of the State was so good that there 
soon arose a demand for shares in the debt, and gradually 
people began to pay money owing by them, and even to make 

urchases, by the simple transfer of their right to receive interest 

m the State. This is the earliest known form of a bank in 
Europe, and it furnished the idea uf the Banks of Amsterdam and 
Hamburg, and, as subsequently developed, of the banks of our own 
day. It will be observed that the banks we have been describing 
were banks of deposit, and nothing more. They issued no notes. 
And, further, they had no right to make a profit of their deposits 
by mtn ev S, as our present banks do, or, indeed, to use them 
in any way whatever. The Bank of Amsterdam did, however, lend 
its deposits, and consequently when the fact became known, on the 
oceupation of the city by the French at the close of the last cen- 
tury, the bank came toanend. The far older and more interesting 
Bank of Venice also came to an end at nearly the same time, through 
no mismanagement, however, but as a consequence of the French 
conquest of the famous Republic ; and thus the Bank of Hamburg 
remained the sole surviving specimen of the earlier type of bank. 
For this reason its history becomes of interest for others than econo- 
mists and men of business. 

The shock of the French Revolution, which, as we have just 
seen, swept away the ancient banks of Venice and Amsterdam, 
left that of Hamburg unshaken. But what the great social and 
political upheaval at the end of the last century failed to do, the 
establishment of the German Empire has effected. To complete 
the unification of Germany, as every reader is aware, a law was 
enacted in 1871 abolishing the coinage of the several States of 
the Empire, and introducing one uniform gold coinage. The 
mare banco of course came within the purview of this law, both 
as being the money of a single State, and also as being based upon 
silver. Accordingly, the winding up of the Bank of Hamburg 
was decreed. The bank was directed to return the silver it had in 
deposit, and it was further enacted that after February 15, 1873, 
debts in marcs banco should no longer give the right to so much 
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fine silver held in the coffers of the bank, but should be discharged 
in Prussian half-thalers. Thus the last of the early type of banks 

ed away for ever. It is a curious instance of the unexpected 
way in which events fit into one another that this winding up of 
the Bank of Hamburg very materially aided France in the pay- 
ment of the war indemnity. According to the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Frankfort, France, in discharging her obligation, had 
the right to employ silver either in the form of five-franc 
pieces or of Prussian thalers. The order to the Bank of Hamburg 
to return its deposits threw on the market an immense mass of silver, 
and the French Government, as likewise the bankers it employed, 
eagerly bought up the mare banco receipts, which gave them the 
option of taking the pure metal and coining it into five-franc pieces, 
or of obtaining thalers. They availed themselves of both courses, 
the French Government itself directly purchasing nearly 4,000,000/. 
sterling worth of,marcs banco. In this way France escaped the 
necessity of drawing to any large extent upon her own stock of 
silver coin. The far larger part of the silver which she em- 
ployed in the payment of the indemnity was obtained in Germany, 
and more particularly in‘ Hamburg. The German Government 
certainly never thought of 05 a France in deciding upon a uni- 
form gold coinage, nor did the French Government propose to save 
the merchants of Hamburg from the loss that would have fallen 
upon them by the depreciation of silver in consequence of its de- 
monetization ; yet undoubtedly such were two of the results of their 
action. 


THE THEATRES. 


ty is not surprising that the demand for pantomimic artists at 
this season should exceed the supply. The manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre would probably have engaged a better company 
if he could. He has produced a grand spectacle with magnificent 
scenery, dresses, and eee ag of every kind, but unfortunately 
he does not make people laugh. The attraction of his bill is not 
sufficient to fill his amy and a house of that size half or two- 
thirds full on a cold night is not exhilarating. It is perhaps owing 
to the frost that the author’s puns miss fire, or it may be that the 
speakers are ashamed of such exceedingly feeble jokes. The story 
of the Babes tn the Wood is of course familiar, and the incidents are 
threadbare, but that is hardly an objection, as the children of to-day 
have not seen the pantomimes of former years. Everybody must be 
pleased with the painting of the old house at Ware, and with that of 
the frost-bound forest in which first a grand ballet is performed, and 
then the children perish. There is some incongruity, perhaps, 
between the slight dresses of the dancers and the wintry scene in 
which they sport, but a pantomime at Covent Garden nowadays 
means particularly ballet, and if the story does not suit, the story 
must give way. This “frozen pool” is, however, only too har- 
monious with the chilliness of the spectators, who are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to keep one another warm. It is perhaps 
better to have a theatre too cool than too hot, and at any 
rate people are not likely to take cold on leaving Covent Garden, 
because there is no excessively violent change of temperature on 
emerging from that house into the external air. With the help of 
a teoat or cloak this ballet among the snow-clad trees may be 
enjoyed as a really pretty sight, and it is comforting to observe that, 
however the performers may be exposed to chilling blasts around 
and above, they have good dry boards under foot. As novelties 
in charity are always acceptable, we would suggest the formation 
of a society for providing ballet-girls with mufflers. On a severely 
cold night their condition nearly resembles that of a lot of jockeys 
waiting for the start at what is pleasantly called a “spring meet- 
ing” for races. There is, however, this difference in the girls’ 
favour, that they do not often have to wait long for the start, and 
when they are once off the pace is commonly good enough to keep 
them warm. But still they do have to wait sometimes, and their 
feelings may perhaps be estimated by observing that when the 
r of this house is called to receive applause he comes on, 
like a sensible man, in a long greatcoat. Besides this ballet in the 
snow, there is another and more gorgeous ballet in the “ Baronial 
Hall” at Ware, and it may be conjectured that the performers in 
both ballets are nearly the same, although we are invited to su 
pose that in the first they are fairies, and in the second merely 
mortal girls capable of consuming beef and pudding. The manager 
rightly makes the most he can of his numerous company, and there 
are perhaps persons capable of appreciating not only all the dancing, 
but also all the standing or reclining that is performed by girls, 
fairies, orangels,in thisentertainment. Forourown part wecannot but 
call to mind the apology which King Charles IT. in his gentleman] 
way felt bound to make for being an unconscionable time dying. if 
the babes who died in the wood must needs go to Heaven, we wish 
they would be — about it. Towards the end of the piece the 
characters are all collected on the wo singing by turns some in- 
effectual verses which are too obviously a mere stopgap while the 
final “transformation” is preparing. A weak conclusion such as 
this would spoil even a strong play, which this is not. However, 
at last things have so far advanced that the singers can be cleared 
away and the “ transformation” in its earliest stage disclosed. The 
carpenter must have acted on an order to be perpetually bringing 
more ‘young ladies. They rise from the floor, they descend from 
the roof, they glide in at the sides. They stand, they sit, they 
lean. It is not until they are all arranged that the children latel 
lost in the wood begin their ascent to Heaven. If Mr. Boucicault 
were now managing this theatre, he would probably put into the 


bill a notice, which would certainly be convenient, that ten minutes 
would be required for the formation of the final tableau, during 
which interval a smoking saloon would be accessible. He was, we 
believe, the first manager who recognized the truth that it is 
possible to grow tired even of watching the gyrations of young 
women in short petticoats. Othermanagers would probably admit asa 
general principle that one may have too much of a good thing, but 
they would make a practical exception in favour of ballet. It may be 
allowed that the painting of these transformation-scenes is to some 
extent a progressive art. They are all beautiful, and perhaps more 
beautiful now than a few years ago. But the art of arranging 
young women in festoons has, we fear, reached its ultimatum. A. 
proposal to hang them heads downwards would probably evoke the 
interference of the Lord Chamberlain} and we see not what other 
novelty is possible. They are, as we hope, safely suspended, 
although they look very unsafe, which is perhaps one of the 
beauties of the performance. When the agen are supposed 
to have sufficiently enjoyed it, the scene closes, and the regular 
harlequinade begins; and if we had thought the angels rather 
tedious, we must at least give them credit for shortening the 
clown’s career of larceny. 

There is very little novelty in the tricks at either of the great 
theatres. At Drury Lane a big dog comes on in whom we seem 
to recognize a leading member of the company which played in 
Coeur de Lion. The pantomime at this house is supported by the 
Vokes family, to whom, jointly with the Paynes, who are e 
at the Crystal Palace, must be awarded the highest rank in this 
species of entertainment, The story of Aladdinis, if possible, more 
exhausted than those which have done duty at Covent Garden, 
and Mr. Blanchard has not attempted .any startling novelty in 
puns. He has contrived to make a tolerably good part for 
each member of the Vokes family; and when they are upon 
the stage they generally manage to keep the fun alive. 
two best scenes at these houses are, we think, the descent of 
Princess Badroulbadour from her palankin at Drury Lane, and the 
Big Bed of Ware at Covent Garden. The effect of the former 
depends —— on the actingwf the various persons who are 
watching the Princess from their several hiding <a The effect 
of the latter is due to the artists who contrived the various appari- 
tions which disturb the sleeper, and the acting, altho no 
means deficient, has no extraordinary drollery. It should be added 
that the processions and dances in the Baronial Hall at Covent 
Garden are very pretty and well contrived, and it is stated that 
they have been accurately copied from the Harleian MS., which 
will be, we hope, a recommendation. The old dance of Sir Roger 
de Coverley is a pleasant variation from the ordi ballet, and 
we may venture to suppose that the children who dance enjoy the 
fun as much as the spectators, and at any rate they must be ae to 
keep themselves warm. The harlequinade at Covent Garden has, 
as we have said, the merit of being shorter than that at Drury 
Lane, and it is only too manifest that the spectators are glad when 
it is all over. Cynical people beyond middle life are in the habit 
of expressing the same sentiment as regards “ Merry Christmas” 
generally. The pantomime at Drury Lane may be described 
as moderately successful. It would be rash to say that 
that at Covent Garden is a failure, unless we clearly un- 
derstood what the lessee aimed at. When Mr. Boucicault 
had this house he — an entertainment good enough to go in 
and out at. You looked in and saw a ballet, terrestrial or celestial 
as the case might be. You took a stroll and came back, and there 
was the ballet still. It is simply wonderful that people should be 
willing to pay the existing prices for themselves and their children 
for such an entertainment as that now provided at Covent Garden. 


in painting and getting up the piece, and perhaps even a moderate 
success may suflice i q 


emancipate itself from this sup sed obligation to dismal merriment, 
ily 


from a 
ovent Garden. 
not rd 
haps 
in Hamlet or Mr. Phelps in Falstaff. We have 
already at sufficient length of the former, and as 

the latter, we can only speak in praise, mixed with 
that he should not have chosen to appear in some play with rather 
a broader basis for popularity. Perks 


Righton as Dr. Caius and Sir Hugh Evans, deserve special 
mention. If we compare Shakspeare with himself, we may under- 
value this play, but it abounds in genuine spontaneous fun, which 
ce A be best appreciated by comparing it with the laborious fur- 
bishing up of stale jokes in a grand pantomime. We ought to add 
that the last scene, representing Windsor Forest with the Castle in 
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The singing, acting, and dancing, with slight ——— hardly 
retend to be first-class, A large sum has no doubt been expended. 
calculation that householder in the and middle 
classes, if not withheld by scruples, goes once and takes his family 
to a pantomime at Christmas. If indeed society should ever 
occur to parents children are old enough to 
understand a play they need not be taken to a theatre. When : 
they do reach that age, they might perhaps derive quite as mu i 
| enjoy | | | | | It | 
useful to take a course of grand | apa beforehand. The ae 
| of Mr. Phelps as Falstaff is fully worthy of his reputation, 
and he is supported by an efficient company, among an Mr. 
Hermann Vezin as Mr. Ford, and Mr. Arthur Cecil and Mr. 
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the distance seen by moonlight, may ‘compare with the best of 

painters’ efforts at the r houses. There are indeed no young 

‘women or children hung in the air. All that appear tread, although 

lightly, upon earth ; and instead of going to Heaven, they are sup- 

= to return after the night's frolic to supper and bed at 
WV indsor, 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH FROM OUTSIDE.* 


ERE are two treatises, the latter of them much smaller than 
the former, in each of which certain points of languages at 
present in use are dealt with from outside, that is, by a person to 
whom the language spoken of is not his own tongue.’ But there is 
this striking difference in their treatment, that Mr. Keane, in his 
short tract, has the history of the language of which he is writing 
constantly before his eyes, while Dr. Rabbinowicz either does not 
know the history of the English language or does not think that it 
has anything to do with his subject. He tells us, to be sure, in 
his preface that, when he had nearly finished his own book, he 
fell in with the great treatise of Mr. Ellis on Early English 
Pronunciation, that he greatly admired it, and that he found 
nothing in it which contradicted anything which he had said him- 
self. This is not at all unlikely ; the method of Mr. Ellis and the 
method, if there be any, of Dr. Rabbinowicz stand so utterly 
ome from one another that one can hardly fancy the two clashing. 
We look at Dr. Rabbinowicz’s two hundred pages about our lan- 
guage and pronunciation, and we learn at least one thing—how 
different must be the look of a language in the eyes of a mere 
empirical teacher of it from its look in the eyes of a philo- 
loger. Dr. Rabbinowicz must, in a certain sense, know the 
English language very well; that is to say, he must have ran- 
ame endless dictionaries, to find out words and the pronunciation 
of words; and though here and there he makes statements as to 
English usage which a little surprise us, we do not know that 
they come oftener than we should expect at the hands of any 
foreigner, save those few who have really gained a mastery over 
our tongue which most of ourselves may envy. We should certainly 
be glad if we felt that we were as well versed in the actual voca- 
bulary of any foreign tongue as Dr. Rabbinowicz clearly is in 
the actual vocabulary of English. But almost the first thing that 
strikes us is the vast amount of needless trouble which he must 
have taken in learning English. In massing together endless ex- 
amples of English words, he seems never to have stopped to ask the 
two great questions, Whence the words come and whither a 
go? We have here one of the ten thousand examples how muc 
simpler and easier the scientific treatment of anything is than a 
pene wet or merely empirical treatment. It is not at all clear 
whether Dr. Rabbinowiez thought at all about the history of the 
language of which he was speaking; the only hint that he gives 
is that he ever and anon speaks of English words as being 
“ d@origine allemande.” Now one who was very anxious to pass a 
judgment of charity might say that these words are just patient, 
as theologians say, of an accurate meaning ; but it is certain that 
they will not convey an accurate meaning to any reader, and they 
raise a strong suspicion that they do not represent any accurate 
meaning in the mind of the writer. “Allemand” in French, like 
“German ” in English, is so constantly used distinctively to mean 
modern High-Dutch that the use of such a phrase as the “ origine 
allemande ” of an English word suggests the suspicion that the 
writer fancies that English is “derived,” as people say, from the 
High-Dutch. Beyond the suspicion thus sad, te cannot say that 
Dr. Rabbinowicz is either accurate or inaccurate as to his treatment 
of the history of the English language, because he makes no pro- 
itions upon the subject at all. To him any word that he finds 
in an English dictionary—including a fair sprinkling of words that 
we never before heard of—is as much an English word, and 
deserves as serious treatment, as another. Dr. Rabbinowicz 
takes the trouble to tell us that ‘ exanthematous” has “accent sur 
la troisiéme syllabe, accent accessoire sur la premiére,” and also 
that the like is the case with “exiguity.” If we ask what “ ex- 
anthematous ” and “ exiguity ” mean, we find that in French they 
are “ exanthemateux ” and “ exiguité.” But this is something like 
the historical Professor who thought that he would make his 
hearers better understand the state of things in Gaul in 
a given century by saying that it was like “a gigantic dermo- 
skeleton.” We ask, as Gibbon does somewhere, Which of you is 
the interpreter? We make a faint guess that “ exiguity ” means 
what a medizval writer meant when he spoke modestly of “ mea 
yitas” or mediocritas nostra ”—in short, that exiguity is Jingo 
‘or what in English is called “ littleness.” ‘ Exanthematous” is 
harder; but, by the help of the Greek tongue, we make a guess that 
it may have something to do with plucking flowers. But why should 
a man who professes to write about English pronunciation trouble 
himself about such no-words as “ exanthematous ” and “ exiguity ”? 
Our protest comes earlier. We warn such trespassers off alto- 
gether; but if anybody will talk about “exanthematous” and 
* exiguity,” seeing that, as far as English is concerned, they are no 
* Nouveaux Principes Comparés de la Prononciation Anglaise, dans 
rts avec les Francaise, Allemande, §c. dun Résumé 
de la Grammaire Anglaise. Par le Dr. J.M. Rabbinowicz. Paris: Dramard- 
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words, but mere meaningless sounds, we give him full leave in 
sounding them to place his accent and his accessory accent on any 
syllable that he may think good. 

It is instructive to see how many of Dr. Rabbinowicz’s 
pages are taken up with the pronunciation of words which 
are really no words, which at the best are technical terms, which 
should never be seen beyond the pages of a purely tech- 
nical book, which have really nothing to do with the history of 
the English language, and very little to do with its practical use, 
We know that our language is difficult to foreigners, that it is 
often difficult even to Englishmen; but we begin to suspect that 
the really English part of it is, after all, the least difficult part. 
We know that our pronunciation is very eccentric as compared 
with that of other nations; we know that our spelling and our 
pronunciation are often strangely inconsistent with one another; 
still, as long as we keep within the bounds of real English, we can 
give something like a reason, at any rate something like a history, 
for each seeming anomaly or inconsistency. The study therefore 
has an intelligent interest; it is not a mere empirical loading of 
the memory with hard words, as it is when we get into the region 
represented by eranthematous and exiguity. Thus, in treating of 
real English pronunciation, we have to note both the cases where 
the pronunciation has departed from the spelling and those where 
the spelling has departed from the pronunciation. Dr. Rabbinowicz 
does quite right to tell his French, German, Polish, or Hebrew 
readers that in the word “ women” the o is sounded like 7 Here 
is a fact; but, taken by itself, it is a purposeless, empirical 
fact. Thus put, it can only make strangers wonder at the eccen- 
tricity of English pronunciation, which in one solitary word sounds 
o like z A few lines less of catalorues of words which are no 
words would have given room to show, in our seemingly eccen- 
tric pronunciation of the word “women,” that it is the spell- 
ing which is in fault, and not the pronunciation. When we 
find that “woman” is a contraction of wifman, and that in 
the later pages of the English Chronicles the plural is written 
wimmen, the case as to the plural is plain enough; only we 
ask the reason why anybody came to spell so plain a word in 
so queer a way as it is now spelled? It is in answering 
this question that we get to the real eccentricity and anomaly, 
an eccentricity and anomaly strange enough, but one quite 
different from the seeming anomaly which catches the eye. In 
the singular the spelling fairly represents the modern pronuncia- 
tion. But whence came that modern pronunciation ? Tow came 
wifman ever to be sounded as woman? That change once granted, 
all the rest follows. The singular changed its sound, while the 
plural kept the old sound ; the spelling of both numbers was adapted 
to the new sound of the singular, notwithstanding its strange incon- 
sistency with the unchanged sound of the plural. To be taught 
this is really to be taught something about the English language, 
and, to a German reader at least, such teaching could hardly fail to 
have some interest. But no knowledge of any particular language 
is gained by going through crowds of words which are really not 
words at all, and which, so far as they are words, are common to 
half-a-dozen languages, but which are strangers and foreigners in 
all alike. 

At the end of the discourse on pronunciation Dr. Rabbinowiez 
gives us what he calls a “ Résumé de la grammaire anglaise,” which 
takes up seven pages only, of which more than three are filled 
with a list of forms of verbs which Dr. Rabbinowicz calls “ irre- 
gular.” This is a little behind the age, as it is also when all he 
can tell us about English declension stands thus :— 


Le pluriel des substantifs est indiqué par un s comme en francais. Le 
génitif dun substantif au singulier peut s’exprimer a la facon allemande 
par s précédé d’une apostrophe ; ex.: pupil, éleve ; pupil's, de ’éleve. Si le 
substantif a deja recu un s pour indiquer le pluriel, le génitif est alors in- 
diqué par l'apostrophe seule ; ex. : pupils’, des éléves. 


Then we are told that “les mots suivants forment le pluriel d'une 
maniére irréguliére,” on which comes, besides several very good 
English words, the information that vortex makes in the plural 
vortices, and beau, beaux, “comme en Francais.” We had just 
before been told that one of the English articles is “a, un, une, ou 
an devant un mot commencant par une voyelle ou un / muet.” 
We trust that, if Dr. Rabbinowiez ever reads the English 
Psalter, and comes to the passage which speaks of “the strength 
of an horse,” he will not look on the last word as beginning with 
an mute. 


The following piece of etymology is also too good to be left 
out :-— 


Johnson et Latham font dériver le mot busy du saxon bysgian, et bury 
du saxon byrigean, Fahrenkriiger fait dériver busy du grec pessenein, 
jouer aux dames, et bury du saxon byrgan, allemand bergen, cacher, et il 
dit que ce mot, que se rattache au grec purgos, tour, signifie couvrir sous 
une montagne, protéger, cacher, enterrer. Mais en admettant cette 
singuliére liaison d’idées, puisque par les chemins les plus détournés on finit 
par la mort et l’enterrement, ces étymologies de Fahrenkriiger ou celles de 
Johnson n’expliquent pas lorthographe des mots avec wu, qui se prononce 
dans busy comme i et dans bury comme e. Je crois done que busy vient du 
grec buzein, remplir, occuper, d’ou un adverbe buzen, en masse ; de la busy, 
occuper ; bury vient, je crois, du grec pura, bicher, de 1a bury signitie “ to 
inter with the rites and ceremonies of sepulture ” (Johnson, 1777, au mot 
bury), c’est-d-dire enterrer avec les cérémonies en usage. Or, anciennement 
le bacher était la principale cérémonie. Ainsi s’explique Vorthographe avee 
u, cette voyelle se trouvant dans le grec, et la prononciation comme y dans 
busy, car l’u grec prend toujours dans les langues modernes le son de ¥3ex.: 
le mot gree phusicos devient en frangais physique, avec y pour u; seule- 
ment on a conservé I’u dans Vorthographe du mot busy, pour indiquer 
Yorigine du grec, tandis que dans d’autres mots on change l’u par un y dans 
Yorthographe pour Ia rendre conformed la prononciation. Dans bury, V's 
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devrait prendre le son de y, comme dans busy, mais l’y prend 4 son tour le 
son de e devant r, comme dans Smyrnian, de Smyrne ; syrtis, syrte, sable 
mouvant; myrrhe ; myrtiform, myrtiforme. 

We look back to the title-page, and we can hardly believe that 
we see the date of 1874. 

Mr. Keane deals with French in a far more intelligent way than 
Dr. Rabbinowicz deals with English. He has only to speak about 
the French accents, which are confessedly a puzzle to most 
Englishmen. Indeed accentuation always carries with it more- 
or less of difficulty. As though it were not enough to have to 
accentuate our French and our Greek, we have lately heard 
fashionable architects talk about “accentuating their build- 
ings,” a@ process at the nature of which we are only one de- 
gree better able to guess than we are to guess at the nature 
of a still more amazing process which we heard of the 
other day, namely, ‘‘accentuating an attitude.” Unless this last 
means that the performer threw himself into the shape either 
of the Greek or of the French circumflex we are altogether 
baffled. But, without plunging into these mysteries, the French 
accents are always a puzzling matter. One has a general 
notion that the 5 Ad always, and the acute sometimes, 
marks, as the history of the word will commonly tell us, that 
one or more letters, most usually an s, have n left out. 
But beyond this, the touching up of e very often, and of @ some- 
times, with marks looking divers ways, is at least as mysterious as 
the like treatment of all the vowels in Greek. Mr. Keane first 
gives a few words to the tonic accent, what alone we should in 
English call the accent, namely the stress laid on one syllable in 
each word. This, in all real French words, that is, in all French 
words which have come from the Latin by the natural process of 
formation,’ stays on the same syllable on which it was placed in 
Latin. In artificial French words, on the other hand—words which 
have not come from the Latin by natural formation, but which 
have been deliberately made out of Latin in later times—the 
accent constantly departs from the place of the Latin accent. This 
tonic accent however is not what people generally understand 
by French accent. The written French accents Mr. Keane 
divides into “ historical,” “ grammatical,” and “ euphonical.” 
Every one who has studied the history of the language at all 
knows how the circumflex marks the omission of something, most 
commonly an s, and that the acute 6 at the beginning of a 
word also marks the omission of an s. It does not so readily 
suggest itself that the grave accent on the last syllable of décés, 
pres, trés also marks the omission of a letter, s in most cases, but 
in the last—trés from trans—an n. Mr. Keane remarks that in 
modern French the circumflex has in certain words been brought 
in by a false analogy where there is no letter left out, and where 
therefore there ought to be no circumflex, but where the circumflex 
has been brought in because the word looks like blanchdtre, 
mardtre, and other words where the circumflex is in place. This 
is exactly the same process as that by which we in English write 
could, where there is no business to be any /, because the / is in its 
right place in would and should. Myr. Keane mentions several 
-other examples of the same kind, and remarks on the strange six- 
teenth-century fashion of putting in an s where there is no s at all, 
which has handed down several needless circumflexes. To his list 
we may add ¢réne, which we have somewhere in the old French seen 
written trosne. So the river 2Aéne might fairly claim the cireum- 
flex on the strength of the d which it has lost, but, as a matter of 
fact, the circumflex does represent the strange spelling Rhosne 
which somehow crept in. Mr. Keane complains of a tendency 
now at work to leave out the circumflex where it ought to be kept. 
People still write jeiner, but they have taken to write déjeuner 
without the circumflex. 

The grammatical and euphonic accents concern us less than the 
historical. But Mr. Keane's remarks on them are clear and in- 
genious, and may go far to rob of its mystery a subject which has 
perplexed many. 


TOMLINSON ON THE SONNET.* 


R. TOMLINSON ’Sspecial study of Petrarch, though apparently 
IME not of long standing, has enabled him to produce a pleasant 
aud scholarlike volume. ‘There is only one part of it to which it is 
necessary to take any serious objection, and that is the title-page, 
which somewhat misrepresents the contents and aim of the book. 
Mr. Tomlinson has not undertaken to discuss the sonnet-writing 
of all times and all countries; he has kept himself to the more 
manageable and reasonable task of explaining to English readers, 
who, as a rule, know too little of it, the correct Italian type of the 
sonnet as perfected and illustrated by Petrarch. The historical in- 
troduction is subordinate to this purpose, and the modern departures 
from the original type which sonnetteers in other languages have 
allowed themselves are mentioned but incidentally or by way 
of contrast. The translations, which are a marked feature of 
the book, and represent the best, and certainly the most difficult, 
part of the author's work, spring out of the main subject in a very 
natural way. Mr. Tomlinson considers that Petrarch is, on the 
whole, underrated in England, and that this is to some extent 
due to the faults of the translations hitherto produced, which often 


* The Sonnet: its Origin, Structure, and Place in Poetry. With 
Original Translations from the Sonnets of Dante, Petrarch, &c., and Re- 
marks on the Art of Translating. By Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S. London: 
John Murray. 1874. 


fail to pay attention to the form (which in the sonnet is vital), put 
pompous conventionalities in the place of Petrarch’s straightforward, 
and therefore truly poetical, diction, thereby missing the particular 
delicate points, at the same time that they miss the general simpli- 
city, and even gravely misrepresent or wholly obscure the meaning, 
of the original. Accordingly he lifts up his voice to warn English 
readers against judging of Petrarch by such versions, and his 
charges are fully borne out by the instances he gives; and he en- 
deavours to show, by comment and example, what should be the 
method of a translator who desires to give a more just impression. 
The success of his own versions, though unequal in different in- 
stances, and in many places capable of improvement, is on the 
whole considerable; and the author’s hope that, apart from its 
critical purpose, his work may be useful as an introduction to 
Petrarch for English readers with a moderate knowledge of Italian, 
is in our opinion well founded. 

Whatever was the exact source of the Italian sonnet—for which 
some modern Italians will not acknowledge a Provencal origin—it 
seems certain that it is a solitary survival from many other artificial 
structures of verse once in fashion, One of the most curious was 
the sestina, of which a specimen from Petrarch is given by Mr. 
Tomlinson in an appendix. One of Dante’s has also been trans- 
lated by Mr. Rossetti. There are six stanzas of six lines each. 
The six end-words of the lines are the same in each stanza, but in 
a different order. The frame of the second stanza is formed by 
taking for the end of its first line the last end-word of the first 
stanza ; for the second, the last but one, and so on; and every suc- 
ceeding stanza is formed in like manner by its predecessor till the 
cycle is completed in the sixth. The poem is finished off with 
three lines introducing all the six end-words. The sonnet itself, 
though much Jess complex than this, is by no means so simple or 
easy to handle as it appears to a careless observer. The conditions 
of a perfect sonnet, in Mr. Tomlinson’s words, are “ sufficiently 
comprehensive and stringent ” :— 

In the first place, the quatrains must not contain more than two, nor the 
tercets more than three, rhymes. (ii.) The rhymes must be sufficiently 
varied and contrasted without being forced, and must fall into their places 
so naturally as never to suggest the idea that a word, much less a line, is 
introduced for the sake of the rhyme. The contrast of rhymes just referred 
to, must be observed not only with respect to the two rhymes of the quatrains, 
but these must be in contrast with the two or three rhymes of the tercets; 
that is, the contrasted rhymes must not play upon the same vowel. For 
example, either of the following would be a bad set of rhymes for a quatrain, 
because in each case the four words depend upon the same vowel :— 

time, side, wide, chime, 

or way, gain, remain, day. 

re} The sonnet must consist of one leading idea, cr thought or feeling. 
(iv.) The words employed must be choice and effective—no word must be 
out of place, and there must not be a word too much or too little. (v.) The 
thought must be worked out with perfect clearness; there must be no 
obscurity of meaning, no sense of irrelevancy or insufficiency ; but the poem 
must go on increasing in interest and lead up to an impressive close. 
(vi.) It must further be noted that the second quatrain should not be run 
into the first tercet, but close with a full point ; and the sonnet must not end 
with acouplet, nor with an Alexandrine. 


The subject is further illustrated by a detailed criticism on one or 
two of Petrarch’s sonnets. In discussing that which begins ‘‘ La 
vita fugge,e non s’arresta un’ ora” Mr. Tomlinson seems to have 
been betrayed by the example of the Italian commentators into 
dwelling on minute and frivolous objections. On the other hand, 
he gives Petrarch somewhat exaggerated credit in another 
direction :— 

Petrarch frequently derives his illustrations from Holy Scripture, showing 
that at the time its books were scattered and not easy of access, he was well 
acquainted with them, as befitted his pious nature. 


And thereupon he cites one or two Scriptural phrases from the 
sonnets, as if it were a singular thing that a man of Petrarch’s scholar- 
ship and ers should have been at that time tolerably familiar 
with the Vulgate. Surely it would have been more singular if he 
had not been familiar with it, or if his writings had showed no 
traces of his knowledge. 

Some account is given of the influence of Petrarch in England. 
The author gives Surrey’s translation of the sonnet “ Ponmi ove ‘1 
sol occide i tiori e lerba” together with his own :— 

Place me where Sol burns up the grass and flower, 
Or where the ice and snow o’ercome his rays ; 
Place me where rolls his car with temperate blaze, 
In climes that know not, or that own his power. 

Place me where Fortune smiles, or seems to lour : 
*Neath murky sky, or where the zephyr plays ; 
Place me in night, in long or shorter days, 

In age mature, or in youth’s careless hour. 

Place me in heaven, on earth, in deepest sea, 

On mountain high, in marshy valley lone ; 

Whether | live, or Death possesses me ; 
Place me where Fame may own me or disown : 

I still live on, as I was wont to be, 

Still breathing out the same trilustral moan. 

Surrey’s TRANSLATION. 

Set me whereas the sun doth parch the green, 

Or where his beams do not dissolve the ice ; 

In temperate heat, where he is felt and seen ; 

In presence prest of people mad or wise ; 

Set me in high, 6r yet in low degree ; 

In longest night, or in the shortest day ; 

In clearest sky, or where clouds thickest be ; 

In lusty youth, or when my hairs are grey : 

Set me in heaven, in earth, or else in hell, 

In hill or dale, or in the foaming flood ; 

Thrall, or at large, alive whereso I dwell, 

Sick or in health, in evil fame or 

Hers will I be; and only with this thought 

Content myself, although my chance be nought. 
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Mr. Tomlinson has strictly followed the metre of the original, 
which he considers an essential point. Surrey’s version does not 
attempt this, and is less close; the line we have italicized corre- 
to nothing in the original, and the “sospir trilustre” is 
omitted. Yet we think most readers will agree that the older ver- 
sion gains more in freedom and spirit than it loses in form, and to 
@ person ignorant of the original would, on the whole, represent it 
more truly. However, it is our own belief that the translation of 
poetry presents at best a choice of imperfections, except by fortune 
too rare to be counted on. The successful translator must not only 
be versed in the tongue of the original and be a master of his own, 
but he must have something of the poetic temper himself, and that 
of the particular kind which will bring him into sympathy with 
his on All these conditions of fitness for the task are seldom 
combined without disposing a man to greater things, so that at the 
last there may be no leisure or willingness for the execution. Our 
really good poetical translations are but few, and we have had sur- 
prising failures when knowledge and even poetic ability were 
present, but sympathy was wanting. To confine ourselves to 
modern versions of the classics, we have hardly any that are 
true to their original in spirit as well as in letter, and are also 
English poems, save Frere’s Aristophanes in the last 
neration, and Conington’s Horace in this. We may add Mr. 
unro’s Lucretius, which, though not versified, is eminent for 
the other qualities of knowledge, power, and sympathy. But it 
is not fair to other well-meant and laudable efforts to measure 
them by the standard of these occasional felicities ; and as con- 
cerning Petrarch, there is as yet ample room to be thankful for 
even a decent translation of him. Here is a specimen of the sort 
of treatment he has received :— 
Sol un riposo trovo in molti affanni ; 
Che, quando torni, ti conosco e ’ntendo 
All andar, alla voce, al volto, a’ panni. 
“ No balm relieves the anguish I endure, 
Save the fond feeble hope that thou art near 
To soothe my sufferings with an angel’s tear.” 
Bannerman, 
The above passage, literally rendered, is as follows :— 
’ “One only comfort I find in many troubles—that when thou returnest 
[to Vaucluse] I seem to recognise and thee by thy walk, thy 
voice, thy face, and thy dress. 
Mr. Tomlinson will excuse us for omitting his comment, for we 
think the matter tells its own story. Here is another example by 
another hand :— 


The spirit of Laura appears to the poet and bids him not to weep for her, 
for when she ceased to be mortal she became immortal :— 


And when death seemed to close my eyes in night, 
I opened them in the eternal light. 


Instead of this remarkable expression of thought, we find the following piece 
of sentimentality :— 
“ Ah! yield not thus to culpable despair, 
But raise thy eyes to heaven, and think I wait thee there!” 
This sonnet opens with so much freshness and beauty that we may fancy 
ourselves with the poet in Vaucluse. 
What time birds pipe their plaint, and every tree 
Its green arms rustles in the summer air ; 
And on the fresh and flowery banks, to me, 
Comes the hoarse murmur of the waters clear, 
Pensive I write of Love while seated here. 
This is as literal as I can make it, and it seems just as easy to fullow the 
author as to write in such a strain as this — 


“ Where the green leaves exclude the summer beam, 
And softly bend as balmy breezes blow, 
And where, with liquid lapse, the lucid stream 
Across the fretted rock is heard to flow, 
Pensive I lay.” 


Who would suppose that these fragments refer to corresponding passages 
of the same sonnet ? 


Notwithstanding Mr. Tomlinson’s modest remark, it is in fact not 
so easy to translate well and simply as to translate ill and con- 
fusedly. In this quatrain he is at his best, and very close to his 
original. There is one remark he cites in another place from a 
French translator which is at any rate honest. “Je n’ai 
traduit les trois derniers vers de ce sonnet, parceque je n'y ai rien 
compris.” But perhaps Petrarch’s translators have not treated him 
worse than his commentators. We find here one almost incredible 
and quite irresistible specimen. Petrarch uses the current simile 
of the deaf adder; thereupon 


Tassoni gravely remarks that the asp is not really deaf, but that it closes 
its ears against incantations by burying one ear in the ground and stopping 
the other with its tail. Muratori, referring to this, says that Tassoni does 
not object to Petrarch’s use of the epithet “deaf,” “he only makes a physi- 
cal observation.” 

As we have already said, Mr. Tomlinson is somewhat unequal in 
his translations. We sometimes find rugged lines and doubtful or 
even false rhymes. We have noted points missed, and sometimes 
not unimportant ones. But when we'consider the extreme diffi- 
culties that have to be overcome, there is, on the whole, much to 
praise. In one instance Mr. Tomlinson gives us the opportunity of 
comparing him with the latest and most esteemed of German 
translators, who, though bn means undeserving, certainly falls 
short of him in accuracy. We will end by giving in full one of 
Mr. Tomlinson’s most ambitious, and as it happens most successful, 


performances, The sonnet (“ Levommi il mio pensier in parte, 
ov’ era”) is one of the most renowned of Petrarch’s :— 
Raised by my thought, I found the region where 
She whom I seek, but here on earth in vain, 
Dwells among those who the third heaven gain, 
And saw her lovelier and less haughty there. 
She took my hand and said—* In this bright sphere, 
Unless my wish deceive, we meet again : 
Lo! I am she who caused thee strife and pain, 
And closed my day before the eve was near. 
My bliss, no human thought can understand : 
I wait for thee alone—my fleshly veil 
So loved by thee is by the grave retained.” 
She ceased, ah why ? and why let loose my hand ? 
Such chaste and tender words could so prevail, 
A little more, I had in heaven remained. 
A somewhat important warning is required as to Mr. Tomlinson’s 
essay in the appendix on the identification of Petrarch’s Laura 
The natural inference from his statements taken alone would be 
that the theory of Laura having been a married woman with 
children was first started by the Abbé de Sade in the last century. 
So far from this being the case, not only the theory, but also the 
notable argument in its favour derived from the alleged correction 
of partubus for perturbationibus, in a certain passage of Petrarch’s 
Latin dialogues, was put forth more than two centuries earlier by 
Fausto da Longiano, and met with much less respect than at the 
subsequent revival of the discussion. See as to this the letter pre- 
fixed to Gesualdo’s commentary. The oversight, however, if over- 
sight there be, is not peculiar to Mr. Tomlinson. 


DONALDSON’S APOSTOLICAL FATHERS.* 


WE. cannot say that we think Dr. Donaldson has treated his 
readers quite fairly. He has discussed an important sub- 
ject in a scholarlike, handy, and interesting volume, which, if 
it does not contain the results of any fresh or profound investiga- 
tions, is as far as possible from being slight or superficial ; but then 
he has put it forth to the world without throwing out a single 
hint for the benefit of an unwary student that his book is purely 
controversial, an engine devised for active service in the strife 
of ecclesiastical polemics. If it is too much to expect that a work 
rofessing to be “a Critical History of Christian Literature and 

heology from the death of the Apostles till the period of the 
Nicene Council” should be written in a spirit of strict impartiality, 
at any rate there are conventional rules, well understood by those 
who attempt to instruct the public, which cannot be violated 
without impropriety. The partisan is bound in candour to 
= himself a partisan, and, either by his description of 

imself on the title-page or by a few words in the preface, to put 
us on our guard against the natural, the almost inevitable, pre- 
possessions from which no writer of ecclesiastical history can hope 
to be altogether free. Now this author's style and designation, 
“ James Donaldson, LL.D.,” conveys to our mind no information 
whatever. He is probably a layman, and that is all we can gather 
so far. We must read his book a good way through with some 
attention before his drift and main purpose are distinctly perceived. 
It is in fact a Church history, or at least a history of the literature 
of the early Church, from the Congregationalist or Independent 
point of view; and though, of course, the members of that deno- 
mination have as full right as other men to use their pens in 
defence of their principles, there is a limit which zeal for a cause, 
however good it may seem to us, must never permit us to over- 
step. We will justity the foregoing strictures on Dr. Donaldson’s 
mode of composition by a single example, which shall suffice as a 
sufficient specimen of his plan and spirit. No one who has paid the 
slightest attention to the question of Church government in the pri- 
mitive ages can fail to call to mind the Epistles imputed to Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch, declared by Eusebius to be the second holder 
of that great see, and who became a martyr A.D. 107. The 
letters which go under his name form so large a part of the 
writings of the Apostolical Fathers that in a book like the present 
the question of their spuriousness or the contrary ought to have 
been made quite a capital point. We do not say that our author was 
bound to receive them ; all we can look for from him is a thorough 
scrutiny into their true character, and a reasonably complete ac- 
count of their contents. But in a volume which passes under 
review all the other compositions of their presumed date, including 
the very doubtful Epistle of Barnabas, and the Shepherd of Hermas, 
the latter bringing us far into the second century, these Ignatian 
letters are kept out of sight to an extent that is scarcely credible. 
We find no exhaustive view of their internal teaching, as we have 
in the case of the remains of Clement of Rome, of Polycarp, and 
the rest; theproblems connected with their external form are slightly 
touched upon in a single half-page (p. 102) ; the grounds for their 
summary rejection are stated just once for al! with almost cynical 
indifference in the following sentences :— 

If the letters of Ignatius contain doctrines different or additional to those 
contained in the letters of Clemens and other nearly contemporary writers, 
we have just reason to doubt their genuineness. Nor is it enough to prove 
that these doctrines are contained in writings twenty, or thirty, or forty, 
much less two or three hundred, years after the supposed time of I i 
For the very point we maintain is, that the lapse of time brought about 


* The Aposiolical Fathers : a Critical Account of their Genuine Writings 
ye Doctrines. By James Donaldson, LL.D. London: Macmillan 
1874. 
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changes, that these later writers contain evidence of the changes, and the | note may be successfully forged ; but suspicions of such a kind, 


letters of Ignatius must go into the same age with the writings with which 
they agree.—P. 32. 
To put the whole matter into plain English. Although Eusebius, 
our chief and most trustworthy guide for the annals of the primitive 
Church (“my first, my best, almost my only authority,” as our 
author calls him, p. 16), declares that Clement was the third 
Bishop of Rome, being next in order to Linus and Anacletus, 2 
rson who has adopted Dr. Donaldson’s views of ecclesiastical 
iscipline, and is a little blind to what he does not much wish to 
see, may, without glaring absurdity, come to regard him as nothing 
more than “an overseer” (p. 113)—one out of several—in the 
Roman Church. Ignatius, however, is not to be dealt with thus. 
His references to the three several orders of the sacred ministry, 
bishops, priests and deacons, are too repeated and too explicit to 
be so got rid of. In whatever shape we receive his seven Epistles, 
nay, even in the Syriac abridgment made known by Canon 
Cureton, Episcopacy, as understood in the English communion, 
is the only form of Church government within the scope of his 
Imowledge. A witness so hopelessly hostile must be put out of 
court with the slightest possible notice. 

We have entered our protest against the mode of controversy 
which Dr. Donaldson has chosen to resort to. In other respects 
his volume, which is designed to be the first of a series extending 
continuously to the time of Eusebius, cannot well be read with- 
out profit and pleasure. The introductory chapters, indeed, which 
belong more to the whole of his projected work than to the 

resent instalment of it relating to the Apostolical Fathers, we 

to not value very much; they are meagre and imperfect enough, 
though it is refreshing to meet with a frank recognition of 
the merits of Bishop Bull and of Waterland almost on the 
same page with a vindication of Daillé’s overrated and perni- 
cious treatise De vero usu Patrum. Nor was it right to have 
omitted all mention of the success of what is nicknamed the 
Tractarian School in reviving in England the long-neglected 
study of Patristic theology. It is when he comes to examine 
one by one the authors he passes under deliberate review, 
Clement and Polycarp, Barnabas and Hermas, that we see Dr. 
Donaldson at his best. His accounts of the two latter cover 145 
pages in all, and are full of interest, as well for the information 
they agreeably communicate as for the questions which our author 
raises and does his best to solve. 

The letter of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas, in common 
with the first or genuine Epistle of Clement, occupied, as is well 
known, a peculiar position in the Church during the first three or 
four centuries. They were read in the public services ; they are 
appended, one or more of them, to two of our oldest manuscripts 
of the New Testament; and without ever coming to hold quite 
the place of canonical Scripture, they are quoted in a loose way by 
several of our oldest writers, much in the same manner as 
Scripture itself. Not to complicate the matter by mentioning 
more recent authorities, the Epistle of Barnabas is clearly cited by 
the Alexandrian Clement late in the second century, and by his 
po Origen in the third. The Shepherd is mentioned earlier 
still by Irenzeus, then by Clement and his contemporary Tertullian, 
each of whom regards it as a divine composition, although Tertul- 
lian came to disparage its teaching when he had himself fallen into 
the heresy of Montanus. Add to this that the literary history of the 
two works has been strangely connected in recent times. They 
were both formerly extant chiefly in old Latin translations from 
the original Greek, but the complete Greek text of Barnabas, and 
a large portion of that of Hermas (who, though the scene of his 
Visions is laid near Rome, wrote, like the elder Clement, in the 
literary language of his age), have been recovered from the Sinaitic 
manuscript of the Bible which Tischendorf brought to light in 
1859. And here we must say that Dr. Donaldson seems to us to 
have lost his way in meddling with matters beyond the scope of 
his srdinary studies. After relating at some length Tischendorf’s 
own version of the events which led to his great discovery, we 
find appended to it the following comment :— 


There are many circumstances in this narrative calculated to awake sus- 
pieion, and there are other circumstances of an equally suspicious nature 
which I have not mentioned. But those who are most competent to judge 
have allowed that it seems a genui ient ript. Tischendorf 
assigns it to the fourth century ; but the data on whieh dates are assigned 
to uncials are exceedingly unsatisfactory and entirely negative. The 
utmost that can be based on the data in this case is that it may have been 
written in the fourth century.—P. 387. 

It is really provoking to see a clever and, in his province, a 
learned man, such a summary judgment as this on a subject to 
which every line Dr. Donaldson writes about it serves to show that 
he has never paid adequate attention. In Greek manuscripts, as 
in Latin, and even in English, though in them not to the same 
extent, there exist from the fourth century downwards certain pecu- 
liarities in the style of writing which are described and illustrated 
in well-known text-bools on paleography and biblical criticism, 
and are certainly neither merely negative nor at all unsatisfac- 
tory, whereby the experienced eye may discern almost at a glance 
the true date of a venerable book, at least as surely as Mr. Freeman 
or Mr. Parker might that of a classical or medieval building. 
Tried by these tests, the Sinaitie manuscript could not be referred 
to a lower period than that fixed by Tischendorf, though it is pro- 
bably a little junior to its famous ner in the Vatican. Of 
course a document of this kind may be made by craft and skill to 
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when they arise, can be cleared up one way or another to a moral 
certainty by a close examination of the internal character of ite 
contents, by scrutinizing the nature of its text and the congruity 
of the readings it exhibits with what we know from other sources 
that they ought to be. Manual dexterity will here effect little or 
nothing for the fraudulent scribe; and it is because Tischendorf's 
manuscript has been constantly subjected to this crucial test, now 
for the space of fifteen years, and has come forth from it unharmed, 
that critical scholars have gradually learnt to — it as authentic, 
in spite of the strange circumstances which they can perceive as 
clearly as does Dr. Donaldson, and for which perhaps they can 
account no better than he. 

Is the Epistle attributed to Barnabas the composition of that 
Apostle, the companion of St. Paul? This inquiry is prosecuted 
by Dr. Donaldson with the same general result as by his predeces- 
sors. The evidence of early Christian writers is overwhelming in 
the affirmative; the nature of its contents renders their verdict 
ell but impossible to be accepted. Not that we assent to some of 
the arguments which our author urges against Barnabas being the 
writer from erroneous statements found in the Epistle respecting the 
ceremonial rites of the Jewish law. True, the Apostle was a Levite, 
but he was a Cyprian by birth—a foreign Levite, who had pro- 
bably resided little in Juda ; while the tact that he had an estate 
of his own would serve to show that he was not a descendant of 
that portion of the tribe which had returned after the great capti- 
vity, and had resumed possession of the common land, and had 
entered anew upon the duties of the sacred office. Barnabas may 
have had as little personal acquaintance with the actual Temple 
service as then performed as though he had not been a Levite at 
all. But the plain fact is that elaborate reasonings are out of 
place cum res psa per se clamat. The man who by the Apostles was 
surnamed Barnabas, that is, Son of Exhortation or Son of Consola- 
tion ; the teacher who was separated by the Holy Spirit for the mis- 
sionary work in association with St. Paul; who had enjoyed full 
ya yeoman for knowing the mind of Christ from the mouth of its 
chief expounders, even though he had not been, as tradition alleges, 
one of the Seventy sent out by the Master himself—could not have 
poured forth the feeble, shambling, sometimes almost ludicrous, 
expositions on which we are constantly stumbling when we look for 
better things. No surer proof can be given of the complete lack 
of critical discernment exhibited by early ecclesiastical writers 
than the imagination that the friend and associate of the author of 
the Epistle to the Romans could possibly have put forth a work so 
poor as this. 

The latest writer of sub-apostolic (or, as Dr. Donaldson prefers 
to call them, Ep-apostolic) times was probably that Hermas whom 
Origen identifies withthe Roman saluted by St. Paul in his Epistle 
to that Church (ch. xvi. 14), and some later writers with the 
brother of Pius who was Bishop of Rome in the middle of the second 
century. One would like to know whether the Shepherd ever 
fell into the hands of that great master of allegory, John Bunyan. 
If, as Hallam supposes, our countryman’s success in this style of 
composition was enhanced by his want of all learning, which forbade 
his being an imitator, and saved him from being enchained by rules, 
his would be one of the cases—and they are passing few—wherein 
ignorance is bliss. The inferiority of Hermas to his modern rival 
is sometimes insisted upon too sharply. Dr. Donaldson's estimate 
of his merits is far more favourable, and, on the whole, we doubt 
not, more wise and true:— 

The book is a very interesting one. It has indeed been pronounced by 
many a very silly and worthless production. And this much may be allowed, 
that its artistic merit is not great. But even in this respect it is not so 
utterly contemptible as it has been declared to be. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress would no doubt look a very absurd affair if it had been written in 
Greek and criticized by Greek critics. Every allegory must have a good 
deal of useless matter in it, as a large part of it is illustration and not state- 
ment, and so it would be disagreeable to the tastes of some critics. In the 
“ Pastor” the allegories and visions are on the whole well conducted; they are 
occasionally perhaps too minute. But this is the only objection that can be 
brought against them. And, apart from this merely allegorical wrapping, 
the matter is full of true thought and deep religious feeling. Its morality is 
always right, and it presses its views with an earnestness that would fix the 
attention and engage the heart of the man of the second century. And it 
x ve his attention, as we have seen in looking at our ancient authorities.— 

238. 

We now part with Dr. Donaldson, and would fain do so with 
good will. He is an able writer, and a scholarlike, genial, 
earnest man, who hasa clear right to maintain his i but if 
he goes on with his project of carrying down his history to the 
fourth century, “an intention which has not been abandoned,” he 
will materially add to the confidence which he would have us repose 
in him by modifying some portions of his general plan. We do 
not complain of him for thinking that Episcopacy is not to be 
proved from the New Testament; we do not over-much care, after 
the first shock is over, if the title of Bishop, so rich in blessed re- 
miniscences, is to be rejected for that of “ overseer,” although to 
the parochial mind the latter would indicate a very different sort of 
officer; all we ask of him is to say plainly what he is aiming at, 
and not to put aside altogether what he knows must be fatal to his 
views if it be admissible in evidence at all. He tells us himself that 
“the one great requisite in the treatment of doctrines "—and surely 
not of doctrines only—“ is fairness.” He feels keenly that “the 
temptations to be partial and one-sided are exceeding strong.” 
If he would be useful in his generation, if he would even desire 
permanently to advance the uliar views of the denomina- 


simulate an antiquity which does not belong to it, just as a bank- | tion whose tenets he advocates so resolutely, he must not shrink 
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from examining the case of his adversaries, or remit documents 
which he feels unable to grapple with to the limbo whereunto he 
has consigned the Epistles ot Ignatius. 


WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA.* 
hype gradual using up of old haunts of travellers and sportsmen 


causes every man to be a public benefactor who will discover 
some new region capable of being turned to account by them. We 
must therefore thank Captain Townshend for having called atten- 
tion to the merits of Florida. Florida, indeed, is scarcely to be 
called a new country. We believe that the town of St. Augustine 
is the oldest inhabited place on the North American continent. 
The history of the State certainly goes back to a remoter period 
than that of any of the English colonies. But Florida, though it 
was settled before Virginia or Massachusetts, is still to a great 
extent a virgin country. It has rivers and swamps which have never 
been visited by the white man. A tribe of Indians, representatives of 
those who carried on a desultory war for many years against the 
forces of the United States, still roams about in the wilderness. 
Though rapidly dying out, they still retain their old customs. The 
country, never flourishing, suffered like the rest of the South during 
the great Civil War, and probably at this moment the wilderness is 
rather gaining than otherwise upon the cultivated land. Of late 
years, however, it has begun to obtain a certain popularity as a 
sanitary refuge. Consumptive patients are sent there from the 
Northern States to enjoy the benefits of a mild and equabie winter 
climate. How far the country is really suited to such persons 
is a question which we must leave to the doctors. Captain 
Townshend, it is very obvious, is anything but an invalid. 
He passed his time in the great English employment of slay- 
ing all manner of flying, running, and swimming animals; 
and did not once regret the comforts of civilized life. He tells 
us that sport was good, though it might not satisfy the purely 
murderous variety of sportsmen; and that he never enjoyed any 
time more than the months of wild life which he spent in the 
forests, swamps, and prairies of Florida. Tastes, however, differ, 
and it is just possible that there may be weaker brethren not 
quite able to share Captain Townshend's enthusiasm. Though he 
repeats at the end of the volume the sentiment which he quotes at 
the beginning, we should strongly recommend any intending 
visitor to Florida to read through the intermediate pages before 
making up his mind to follow the gallant Captain’s advice. A few 
hints gathered from his pages will probably be sufficient to justify 
our warning. 

In the first place, we must observe that the climate has its 
drawbacks. There was, as Captain Townshend tells us, an un- 
broken stretch of fine weather through the winter months. But the 
heat was often tremendous, and the climate constitutionally depress- 
ing. The native of Florida is very unlike his energetic brother of 
the Western States, though Captain Townshend misapplies the 
word “Yankee” so as to make it include all white in- 
habitants of the Union. All energy seems to have been taken out 
of the people by the relaxing elements, and the traveller has con- 
stantly to complain of a listless indifference which is awkward 
for him as well as injurious to the development of the country. 
Though game is to be had in any abundance without trouble, the 
natives are content, out of sheer laziness, to live upon the worst of 
food, and though they might supply all the American markets with 
oysters and fish, they turn their advantages to as little account as 
do the inhabitants of the Irish coast. What can be done, in fact, by 
men of European descent in a country where even in the winter a 
siesta in the middle of the day is a necessary institution, and 
where at the same time the air is so moist that no industry will 
save a gun from being injured by rust? To pass one’s life in a 
constant hot vapour bath is not the way to become energetic, and 
we confess that the Captain’s account makes us doubt the advan- 
tages of so relaxing a climate even for invalids. 

An Englishman, however, may bring over a sufficient supply of 
vital energy to resist these influences for a time. It will S well 
if he also provides himself with a skin of abnormal toughness. All 
“ catawampous chawers,” whom Chuzzlewit and Tapley encountered 
in the delightful town of Eden, seem to be present in abundance, 
and to be accompanied by numerous congeners. Captain Towns- 
hend himself says that the mosquitoes are the greatest plague, but 
that there are also sand-flies, horse-flies, blue-flies, fleas, ticks, 
tarantulas, centipedes, scorpions, rattlesnakes, and mocassin-snakes 
in “incredible numbers.” We meet with these pleasant creatures 
in almost every page of his narrative. The mosquito, as he 
says so, must be the worst of them, but probably it is only the 
worst because the most numerous and all-pervading. Fleas 
are confined to the settlements; but there they appear to 
flourish amazingly. The keeper of an hotel remarked that 
he could make his fortune if he were only able to sell fleas 

the bushel; a confession which seems to be more candid 
than agreeable. The mosquitoes are equally flourishing every- 
where; sometimes they are numerous enough and poisonous 
enough to kill horses and cattle. Captain Townshend was lucky 
enough to meet another kind of fly, which is “of a brown colour, 
striped with yellow, like that of the African tsetse,” only once, but 
that once was enough. It gave him a bite through his gaiters 
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which made him jump, and “ sent the blood running into his boot.” 
The snakes are as numerous in proportion, and more alarming, 
When a party halts for a night and makes a fire, a large rattlesnake 
drops from the branch of a tree upon the head of one of the men, 
but is luckily stupefied by the smoke which has been made to keep 
off the mosquitoes. A small shower of rattlesnakes follows, but 
luckily in the same condition. When Captain Townshend lands 
at another place he puts his foot on a lump of seaweed, and 
immediately a large rattlesnake crawls out. When he goes 
out shooting he is constantly disturbed by hearing the dreaded 
rattle in a neighbouring bush, or the ominous rustle of dried 
leaves. Thick boots may be some protection against a youth- 
ful rattlesnake; but a good-sized one can strike through the 
toughest leather, and is long enough to rise like a corkscrew “on 
its hinder end,” according to Mark: Tapley’s graphic description, 
and seize the traveller above the boot. We need say nothing in 
detail of the inferior vermin—of cockroaches “ three inches long,” 
and other charming creatures, which, however disagreeable, are not 
absolutely poisonous. But there are other monsters of a more 
startling nature which in a country so intersected with streams and 
swamps must, to say the least, be disagreeable. Florida, it would 
appear, fairly swarms with alligators, frequently from fifteen to 
twenty feet long, and living in every pool and stream. Going up 
an unfrequented river in a canoe, Captain Townshend and his com- 
panions were in constant danger of being upset by these brutes, who 
tloundered into the stream off the mudbanks, and whose backs 
constantly grated against the keel. If he goes out to fish, an 
alligator sees him standing on a rock, and immediately makes a 
vigorous dash at him, being stopped just in time by the discharge 
of a gun into his face. The travellers, as sturdy Englishmen, think 
it right to carry on a continued protest against the manners of the 
natives by bathing every day. And yet we must confess that we 
have some sympathy with people who dislike to bathe in a pool 
when, just as you are stripped, a ripple in the water announces the 
approach of a monster twenty feet long. In one place indeed 
Captain Townshend congratulates himself on the fact that the water 
is too salt for the alligators, and that sharks do not generally 
come so far up the river. But this curious felicity is rare; and it 
would seem that the domains of sharks and alligators frequently 
overlap instead of leaving the desirable space of néutral 
ground. The mention of sharks reminds us that we must 
not omit a whole class of disagreeables. Captain Townshend finds 
it convenient on one occasion to cross a harbour in an over- 
laden canoe; the sea is rather too heavy for the craft, and they 
have great difliculty in avoiding a capsize. ‘ Looking down 
through the clear water,” he adds, “ we could see such shoals of 
monster fish as made us tremble to think what our fate would be 
should the waves, which occasionally broke over our gunwale, 
swamp us. Sharks, saw-fish, Jew-fish, sting-rays, whip-rays, 
devil-tish, and other unknown monsters of enormous size swam 
below and around us in such numbers, that they bumped against 
our bottom, threatening to upset us, and impeded the play of our 
paddles in the water.” Captain Townshend seems to fear that we 
shall have a difficulty in believing him ; and he admits that he could 
not himself have believed in the vast quantities of fish had he 
not seen them with his own eyes. We are glad that he did not 
add the testimony of his other senses. 

Though we might dwell upon many other graphic descriptions 
of the natural wonders of Florida—and we may say parenthetically 
that Captain Townshend has a good eye for the beauties of a 
tropical forest—we prefer to conclude by a few notices of the most 
distinguished natives. Amongst his earliest acquaintances on first 
leaving the more settled parts of the country were three travel- 
lers who wisked him a surly “good evening.” Two of these were 
simple seapegraces, living by the rifle, and avoiding civilization on 
Natty Bump’s principles. The third was an eminent murderer 
recently escaped from the county gaol. He wandered about, 
meeting a good many hunters, but never molested, because he swore 
that he would never be taken alive. Shortly afterwards his career 
was cut short by a county official, who took him at his word and 
shot him dead on the spot. Thesettler from whom Captain Towns- 
hend heard this story denounced the action as “a cowardly and 
detestable outrage,” amidst the general sympathy of his audience. 
Another person of still greater reputation was afterwards intro- 
duced to Captain Townshend. This was an Englishman, as we 
ought to be proud to say, who called himself Captain Jocelyn. 
He is described as the beau idéal of a pirate; strongly built, with 
black hair and flashing eyes, with a revolver and a Imife in his 
belt, and an old rifle, which never left his hands. He lived on an 
island, to which he invited strangers. He takes them in his boat, 
and, by a curious fatality, the boom of his mainsail always knocks 
a passenger overboard and drowns him. Four strangers and more 
than one Spanish fisherman were known to have perished in this 
way. When asked why they did not shoot such a villain, the 
natives replied that he inspired too much terror. He called shortly 
afterwards in person to pay his respects to the English travellers, 
but does not seem to have invited them to his island. Other queer 
characters are to be. found along the various islands off the 
coasts. Some of them are solitaries of eccentric habits, and 
others make a regular profession of wrecking. On the whole, we 
should say that Floridan society must be delightful. Perhaps the 
most picturesque incident recorded by Captain toendanl hap- 
pened when he was in a boat running up a narrow creek before 2 
strong wind. <A half-naked figure appeared gesticulating wildly up 
to its waist inthe water. The boat swept rapidly past at too great 
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a distance to hear anything but inarticulate cries, and the figure 
soon disappeared astern. e boatman said that the man was a 
madman, who for years had lived in a small hut, cultivating a 
little patch of garden. A hurricane which had destroyed his 
place unsettled his intellect, and he had since hailed all 
passing boats in this manner, though refusing to accept any assist- 
ance. He had, it seems, sense enough left still to support himself 
by his rifle. 

We will not pursue Captain Townshend’s adventures any further. 
We may briefly remark that he paid a visit to Cuba, and, though 
no lover of negroes, was sickened and utterly disgusted by what 
he there saw of slavery, in its worst form. Emancipation is being 
introduced so gradually that as yet things seem to be as bad as ever. 
And, finally, if the statements which we have selected are not 
by themselves sufficient to entice anybody to Florida, we will add 
an inducement which ought to attract any number of Londoners. 
There are in Florida inexhaustible supplies of the best oysters in the 
world to be had for the gathering. 


ELVIRA.* 


N the naive address to the “gentle reader” at the conclusion of 
this work the translator seems to have caught something of 
the simplicity which she attributes to the Scandinavian people 
and manners. An attempt tomake known in England “ another of 
the writers of Northern Europe” is much to be commended ; but 
when she goes on to describe her author’s, or probably her 
authoress’s, story as a sort of continuation of the “simple tales of 
Frederika Bremer and Hans Christian Andersen,” and as a record 
of “simple tastes and moral lives,” we must own to a certain feel- 
ing of amusement. Since when, one is tempted to ask, have post- 
nuptial flirtations been regarded in the innocent North as a 
“simple taste,” or forgery, duelling, and illegal imprisonment as 
incidents of a “moral life”? These peculiarities of our own 
Western civilization figure rather Papp in this story; a 
proof either that the society depicted in it is not quite so Arcadian 
as Miss Wood maintains, or at least that, in spite of her assertion 
to the contrary, the epidemic of sensationalism has in a mild form 
reached the shores of the Baltic. Nevertheless, having pointed out 
that some of the things said and done in this novel are not 
exactly indicative of “simple tastes and moral lives,” let us hasten 
to add that its moral tone is quite unobjectionable, and even 
edifying, inasmuch as, in the good old-fashioned way, virtue is re- 
warded and vice is punished. There is, too, a note of simplicity 
in it, not so much, as the translator intimates, in the subject- 
matter itself, as in the author’s treatment of it and way of presenting 
human motives and conduct. We cannot think of a better way 
of describing this than by saying that the characters think and 
act less like nineteenth-century men and women than like 
grown-up children. They feel with the intensity and act with the 
waywardness of youth; they compass their ends by all sorts of 
childlike expedients. There is a juvenile roguishness about the 
tricks they play, and their cunning is of that transparent type 
more frequently met with in the nursery than in a more mature 
and complicated stage of society. 

The elaborate make-believe with which the heroine and her 
noble English husband bring their long and uncomfortable game 
of matrimonial bo-peep to a termination may be cited as a 

‘ood instance of this feature in the book. Elvira is a young 
Swedish maiden whose birth and ntage are enveloped in 
mystery. The reputed daughter of a wealthy old-clothesman 
of Stockholm, she has been twitted by her aristocratic school- 
fellows with her low extraction, and these taunts have left in 
her mind a burning desire to revenge them by becoming a t 
lady. Thanks to the kind offices of a matrimonial agent at Wies- 
baden, she succeeds in attaining the object of her ambition. Elvira 
becomes the wife of Lord Casterton, an embarrassed English peer 
forced by the fiat of an imperious aunt to — a wife as a con- 
dition of clearing off the mortgages on the family estates. 
As might be expected, a marriage contracted on the basis of 
mutual convenience does not prove very happy. Hlvira indeed 
has fallen at first sight in love with her husband; but she is too 
proud to show him her real sentiments, believing, as she has good 
reason to do, that he regards her with aversion. This would seem 
from the sequel to have been a mistake; but whatever his real 
feelings, Lord Casterton professes to Elvira as a heartless 
woman who has married him for his title only, and thinks himself 
at liberty to treat her with coldness, as well as to flirt outrageous] 
with another lady. Their mutual estrangement ends in Elvira’s 
flight. She has a romantic notion of forcing him to divorce her, 
while preserving at the same time her reputation untarnished ; an 
operation for which, as the translator explains in a note, the Swedish 
marriage law offers considerable facilities. Her project is to 
appear on the operatic stage of London, and by that ignominious 
exposure to compel him to consent to a divorce. In this eccentric 
design she is foiled at the last moment, and marched home in dis- 
grace by her masterful and justly offended husband, who by this 
time has become a political leader of eminence. After this the 
household does not improve in comfort. Elvira poses in society asa 
neglected wife; while Lord Casterton continues to combine flirta- 
tion with the objectionable Swedish Countess with a dog-in-the- 
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manger attitude towards his wife, from whom, in spite of his 
neglect, he has vowed that nothing but death shall separate him. 
All at once, stung by a tardy fit of jealousy, he awakes to the con- 
viction, which will probably be shared by the reader, that his con- 
duct has been very unworthy of his character, and that Elvira has 
suffered and sacrificed heel enough for him. The least that a 
British peer could do by way of reparation would have been to 
avow his fault frankly, and to devote himself henceforward to the 
task of making his long-misunderstood wife happy. But, this 
would be far too humdrum an ending for a personage who enjoys, 
according to Continental notions, a prescriptive title to eccentricity. 
So, instead of staying and explaining, Lord Casterton indites a very 
dark letter to his wife and goes off to die in the Crimea, where 
war with Russia has just begun. 
The practised novel-reader will not require to be informed that 
he is immediately followed thither by his wife in the garb of a 
Sister of Mercy. Of course the husband is dangerously wounded, 
and equally of course he is nursed in hospital by his disguised 
wife. But the extreme naiveté with which this well-worn situation 
is treated is, as we said at starting, typical of the author’s fondness 
for representing adults as swayed by the most juvenile impulses. 
It is one which admits of various methods of treatment. The 
commonest is to leave one of the parties ina state of bond fide 
ignorance of the other’s identity. This is the course which 
Mrs. Henry Wood has taken, in a somewhat similar case, in her 
popular novel East Lynne, when she introduces an erring wife asa 
overness in blue spectacles into the family circle of the forsaken 
usband. Mr. Carlyle, if we remember, is quite unaware until the 
final discovery that the stranger in blue spectacles is Lady Isabel. 
Or the recognition may be not merely one-sided, but mutual, and 
yet unaccompanied by the consciousness on either side that it is 
mutual. Following this precedent, the disguised husband or wife 
of fiction may be allowed to indulge in furtive experiments on each 
other's real feelings, and to elicit facts material, as lawyers say, to 
the issue of the story. But the conduct of the noble couple in this 
novelafter their romantic meeting in the Crimea is, as far as we know, 
quite unique. Not only dothey recognize each other at the first glance, 
but each is aware that the other is conscious of the recognition. 
And yet for months, and even for years, they think it necessary to 
prolong the masquerade, the one as Sister Marie, and the other as 
an invalid afflicted with blindness. With a juvenile eagerness 
they fling themselves into the enjoyment of that dear delight of 
childhood—a game of “pretend”; and in their assumed cha~- 
racters exchange those vows of love which in their proper persons 
pride or reserve had forbidden them to utter. This amusement 
might have been indefinitely prolonged had it not been for the 
necessity of preparing a crushing surprise for certain guilty 
relatives, and the flirting Countess in particular. So, on a pre- 
concerted signal at a tea-party to which Count S — and 
his daughter have been brought, Elvira drops her sable robe for a 
light blue dress, Lord Casterton tears the Saier from his eyes, 
and the couple rush into each other's arms. The only persons to 
whom this is a real surprise are the Count and his daughter, who 
had been led by a newspaper report to believe that Elvira 
was dead. A disclosure of a rather serious kind, however, 
awaited the sentimental masqueraders; for in the person of 
Captain Strom, who acted the part of a sort of avenging 
family chorus, Elvira discovers her true father, who a ee 
forced to fly from Sweden at the time of her birth, leaving her to 
be adopted by the benevolent old clothesman. As the cause of his 
iio retreat had been his detection in an aggravated case of 
orgery, one is at a loss to understand the tone of virtuous indig- 
nation with which he is permitted to lash the Stangenskyolds, 
whose criminality, so far as we see, was far less flagrant than his 
own. -Intriguing for money, and shutting up one’s father-in-law 
in a country house with an old soldier to keep guard over him, is 
a veniak offence compared with that of forging tting 
one’s innocent wife to pass them, and on detection leaving her to 
die as a scapegoat in prison. Actions like these may appear to 
the translator of this book illustrative of the “ simple tastes” of 
the North, but the sophisticated code of Western morality sm 
them in a very different aspect ; and the Western reader will pro- 
bably feel some surprise that Count Stangenskyold, ins of 
collapsing, did not cut short the Captain’s lecture by handing 
him over to the nearest policeman. 

To this the probable reply of our author would be that, as 
Captain Strom, alias August Dahlstrom, had by his marriage to 
the Countess Martha now become the Count’s son-in-law, that 
nobleman by denouncing him would not only have drawn attention 
to an unpleasant family scandal, but also would have inflicted serious 
injury on his own daughter. And this brings us to notice a point 
about which we wish that the translator of this work, in her note 
on the divorce law of Sweden, had vouchsafed a word of explana- 
tion. To put an end to the flirtation between Martha pone. 06-4 
and Lord Casterton, Captain Strom takes the effectual measure of 
marrying the dangerously attractive lady himself. This action 
was inspired by the purest paternal affection, and the disregard 
which it showed of his own future domestic comfort appears 
almost heroic in a middle-aged gentleman. By this means a rival 
is removed out of Elvira’s path; but when one comes tc examine 
the means by which this desirable object was effected, and to study 
the pedigree disclosed in the narrative, it is rather startling to 
readers more conversant with the table of affinities than with the 
“simple tastes ” of the North, to find that the blooming bride and 
the mature bridegroom stood to each other in no Jess intimate 
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relationship than that of uncle and niece. We should have been 

lad to be informed whether in a land of “ simple tastes ” and “ moral 

ves ” the same sort of facilities which exist for the furtherance 
of divorce are extended to a union so unpalatable to our Western 
notions. Waiving all legal and moral considerations, it is impos- 
sible not to admire the boldness and ingenuity of Captain Strom’s 
manceuvre. It is clear that we in the West have much to learn 
from our simple Scandinavian cousins in dealing with some of the 
evils of modern society. Sirens who make it their business 
to alienate husbands from wives are not unknown in these 
latitudes, and we are thankful for any hint or suggestion whereby 
their baneful influence may be diminished or destroyed. But we 
fear that few British fathers will be found capable of the requisite 
amount of self-sacrifice to follow the Strom precedent for securing 
the matrimonial happiness of their daughters. 

The disappointing thing about this book is that it has so little 
local colour, so little that is distinctive of Swedish life and 
manners. To speak of it as modelled on the style, or composed 
out of the same materials, as the delightful stories of Miss Bremer, 
is merely misleading. The scene is laid almost as much outside 
Sweden as in it, 1 except in the heroine's Quixotic attempts to 
obtain a divorce from her husband, there is nothing to invest it 
with any peculiarly Scandinavian characteristics. Of English 
character and manners the author has made no very profound 
study, nor are their bearings on the story very scrupulously re- 

' peers do not go to matrimonial agencies for wives. 

vira’s project for obtaining a divorce collapses before the reflec- 
tion that by her marrying she had become an English subject, and, 
as such, amenable, in matters of divorce, to the tribunal of Sir 
James Hannen, who certainly would never have been brought to 
view a public appearance on the opera stage as the ground for a 
rule nist. These are small matters, but they indicate the difficulty 
of dove-tailing traits of Scandinavian innocence into a picture in- 

ing Mayfair in its purview. 


HARTWIG’S AERIAL WORLD.* 


have had of late rather a glut of popular works upon the 
physics of the earth, the ocean, and the sky. Nor do we 
see anything by way of novelty either in matter or treatment to 
indicate that a void existed in any one of these departments of 
nature such as imperatively called for Dr. Hartwig’s Aerial World. 
‘Considering what has been done by MM. Flammarion and Figuier, 
or that more imaginative writer M. Jules Verne, to popularize 
the results of recent science, in works which have made for them- 
selves not less a home in this country than in the land of their 
birth, Dr. Hartwig can scarcely have hoped to displace in popular 
favour books at once so graceful in style and so tasteful in embel- 
lishment. Far from going deeper into the subjects within his scope, 
or claiming to treat them with greater fulness or scientific precision 
than his French compeers, he expressly disclaims in his short pre- 
face any intention of entering into “ minute details or learned dis- 
quisitions ” such as he considers would better befit a handbook of 
meteorology. His less ambitious aim has been to give a general 
view of the phenomena of the atmosphere, “pointing out in particular 
the manifold relations between the aerial ocean and man, and 
describing in something of a pictorial way the life of which it is 
the ever-busy scene.” Extending his reading pretty widely over 
the general course of scientific literature, and bringing to his theme 
a competent experience of direct physical research, he could 
hardly fail to produce a volume of some use to those who are new 
to the phenomena of air and water, and interesting to the public 
as a compilation of facts and incidents illustrative of the growth 
of this ial branch of knowledge from the earliest times. In 
point of method the book may be described as rather a series of 
anecdotes culled from the records of atmospheric portents, or from 
the lives of discoverers and —— than a treatise proceeding 
upon systematic ent, and based upon the analysis of natural 
facts wie Thr which are over-numerous in pro- 
portion to the number of pages, are by no means up to the canker’ 
which we have been accustomed to see maintained in books of this 
class ; and the chromoxylographic plates exhibit the very smallest 
degree of positive colour which might give them a right to the 
Bigpir seunding name under which they are put forth. 

. Hartwig has certainly been at considerable pains to keep 
himself posted up to recent advances in the analysis of the 
atmosphere, and of the molecular atoms which are conceived to 
make up the gases that constitute the earth’s aerial envelope. 
After a popular of the elementary principles of pressure 
or weight, and the history of our modes of measuring them, with 
the results obtained by instrumentaé observation on the earth’s 
surface and in balloons, he on to the valuable experiments 
of Dr. Angus Smith upon air and rain. Where De Saussure and 
other analysts, like Dumas and Boussingault, failed to secure any 

jable result, the advance of chemical analysis in recent 
years has enabled Dr. Smith to establish a decided quantitative 
difference in point of purity between the air Of towns or dwell- 
ing-places and the stan atmosphere of the mountain or the 
sea-shore, laying down what he rightly terms the beginning of a 
chemical climatology. The discovery of ozone, with the chemical 


* The Aerial World: a Popular Account of the Phenomena and Life of 
the A By G. Hartwig, M. and P.D.,&c. With 8 Chromo- 
i naar Plates, a Map, and numerous Woodcuts. London: Longmans 


theory of its nature, and the importance of its presence in the 
atmosphere as a test of salubrity or fitness for consumption by the 
organs of breathing, is explained in a way to make it of practical 
value to readers of ordinary intelligence. Too much cannot be done 
to force upon people’s minds the value of attending to the condition 
of the atmosphere, especially in households and working-places, 
The apathy or ignorance which has come down to us from past 
with regard to preventing disease by careful heed to this depart- 
ment of hygiene has to be somewhat rudely disturbed if the fatal 
sway it has long exerted over all classes of the community is to 
be effectually done away with. From this point of view much 
good may be expected to follow the diffusion of elementary 
knowledge by means of manuals of this kind. It may find 
access to minds which may fail to admit or to digest such 
mouthfuls of atomic or molecular science as Dr. Hartwig gives 
his readers from Professor Tyndall's latest researches into the dis- 
tances of stellar space, the luminiferous ether which fills it, and 
the mobility and neutral interaction of its molecules or atoms. In 
plunging his readers thus abruptly and for the moment into the 
ultimate mysteries of matter he seems to us to be doing either 
too much or too little in proportion to the general scale of 
his undertaking. In other cases he prefers a somewhat lighter 
treatment of natural phenomena. The facts of nature having a 
tendency in themselves to be over-dry and prosaic, the aid of 
poetry is called in to supplement and enliven the tale of physical 
effects. The wonders of sound cannot, it may be, find a more fitting 
vehicle of expression than the music of Cowper's verse, if our 
author would convey to the souls of his readers a more ample 
or more kindling idea of sonorous effects than they can draw from 
his discourse upon molecules of air. Dilating on echoes, he runs on 
in a succession of elegant extracts from Ovid to Wordsworth, 
travelling even so far afield as Siberia for the wondrous multiple 
echo of Kirensk on the Lena, which, according to Wrangel, re- 
peats a pistol-shot more than a hundred times, and to the old 
Calabar River on the coast of Guinea, where Nature seems to 
indulge in freaks of reverberation of a still more fantastic kind. 
Far from quarrelling with so painstaking a collector on the score 
of the profusion of anecdotes and extracts which he has brought 
together to illustrate the phenomena of repeated sounds, whether in 
nature or under artificial conditions, we should still not be sorry to 
exchange some of them fora little more light in explanation of 
the laws of resonance or reverberation, and of the causes which 
produce effects so various and so perplexing to the unscientific 
understanding. 

As good a chapter as any, and one which we should gladly have 
seen longer, is given to the subject of light, the different theories 
of its origin or nature, and the elementary laws of its action. The 
analogies of the phenomena of light with those of sound, the 
analysis of the prismatic colours, and their re-composition, as 
shown by Newton, with the theory of complementary colours, are 
set forth as clearly as they well can be in popular language. The 
cause of the blue colour of the sky, as explained by Leonardo da 
Vinci and Professor Tyndall, its changes or gradations of tone 
as influenced by atmospheric conditions, the alternations of dawn 
and twilight, with Professor Forbes’s solution of the problem, and 
the recent observations of Dr. Von Petzold, make up altogether 
what might prove a striking and instructive popular lecture. The 
temperature of the air, with a preliminary discussion on the theory 
of heat, the distinction between luminous and obscure rays, and 
other relations between heat and light, forms a natural continuation 
of the same theme. The importance of aqueous vapour as a 
medium intercepting the sun’s heat, and as a means of modifying 
temperatures over the earth's surface, is illustrated in the instance 
of various insular and continental areas of climate. The accompany- 
ing chart of isothermal, isotheral, and isochimenal lines, though 
rather overcrowded with detail for an eye untrained to technical 
studies of this kind, has evidently been drawn up with care and 
skill. 

Upon the winds, and especially upon the law of storms, we 
should have expected to find Dr. Hartwig exceptionally diffusive and 
eloquent. Here, however, where science has done more perhaps 
than in any other single department of late years for the pre- 
servation of life and the security of commerce at sea, his treat- 
ment is more than elsewhere brief and superficial. For the 
“learned theorist who trusts more to books than to personal 
observation, and spends the best part of his life, not in the free 
open air, but in the seclusion of his study,” he seems to have little 
feeling but pity or contempt. He is content to go to books for the 
legendary or poetical lore of the Hindoos or the Greeks, in which 
the winds and rains figure as deities; though even here he shows 
no .knowledge or appreciation of what a whole generation of 
scholars has done towards laying a basis for a scientific mytholegy 
in the cultus of the sun in his ever-shifting influence on weather. 
His rapid sketch of the origin and distribution of aerial currents as 
generated between the agency of the solar rays and the rotation of 
the earth is good enough in its way, but seems only intended to 
bring in a series of thrilling paragraphs culled from the catalogue 
of maritime disasters and calamities on shore, like the “ great storm” 
of London in 1703. In a later chapter the subject of cyclones is 
introduced once more, with additional statistics of wrecks by sea 
and devastation on land; but we fail to see any definite or intelli- 
gible account of the practical rules which have for years enabled 
every commander, with a competent knowledge of Reid and Pid- 
dington and a sufficiently wide offing for his vessel, to get out of 
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train. A few lines are found for Dove's law of the rotation of 
winds as a lesser instance coming under the general category 
of aerial circulation, but the wider generalizations which 
might readily have been incorporated from the writings of 
that eminent meteorologist, or from other manuals like the recent 
admirable one of M. Reclus, are silently passed by. Nor do we 
meet with any adequate consideration of the mutual action of 
oceanic and aerial masses as traceable in superficial ocean currents, 
and the resulting local modifications of climate on sea and land. 
The English reader would doubtless have felt grateful for some 
outline, however faint or fragmentary, of the system of meteoro- 
logical observation, with its resulting daily records of change, 
which has been organized of late years as a special depert- 
ment under the Board of Trade, having for its object the 
tabulation of phenomena within the variable area surround- 
ing these islands, with the ultimate hope of arriving at some 
scheme of prognostication such as was prematurely and fitfully 
foreshadowed by Admiral Fitzroy. To have set in a clear 
popular light the purport even of the weather-tables published 
in the daily newspapers, with their technical terminology fully 
explained, would have been a boon to multitudes of inquiring, 
but frequently puzzled, readers. The mysteries of barometrical 
gradients, of dry- and wet-bulb thermometers, and of the dew 
point as indicative of the moisture of the air and bearing upon the 
calculation of weather, might have been advantageously cleared 
up. The formation of dew, as elucidated by the able observations 
of Dr. Wells, has indeed a chapter of its own, which is sound 
and clear enough so far as it goes, but scanty and indefinite in the 
information it supplies. Passing into the clouds in the chapter 
following, our author hy OYE goes off into poetical bursts, 
now airy, now mystical, his flights ranging from Aristophanes to 
Shelley, taking Goethe and Wordsworth on the way. After this 
it is quite a relief to come upon a few crumbs of scientific prose swept 
from the lecture-table of Professor Tyndall, or let drop by Wagner 
or other philosophical travellers, as well as sundry facts brought 
down from extreme altitudes by Messrs. Coxwell and Glaisher. 
Where Dr. Hartwig seems to expatiate most to his heart's con- 
tent is in the subject of ballooning and other attempts at aerial 
flight. Here his supply of anecdotes, from Icarus downwards, 
never fails him. And for those who find literature of this class a 
source of amusement or instruction these chapters of the Aerial 
World will supply light reading for an hour, leaving them com- 
petently up in the annals of aerostation. With what pains our 
author has kept himself posted up in the history of his subject is 
shown in his finding a place for so recent a catastrophe as that of 
the wretched De Groof, the Belgian fiying-man, on the 9th of 
July last. Had he given some scientific inkling of the inherent 
differences between the muscular organization of birds and that 
of men, instead of the mere random statement that man needs wings 
of a surface equal to 12,000 or 15,000 square feet, with which he 
would have to strike the air several times in a second, he might 
have been the means of nipping in the bud the heavenward aspi- 
rations of some imaginative young reader whose ambition to 
mount on wi like a dove may end one day in a broken 
neck. The long list of casualties which his pages record have 
certainly no great tendency to encourage a career of practical 
aecrostation; nor do the results thus far attained by the use of 
balloons, by way of reconnoitring or transmitting despatches, hold 
out much hope of the art being soon utilized in war, although 
both the French and the German Governments are, as he con- 
cludes with saying, bent upon the systematic organization of an 
aeronautic corps for military purposes. On the whole, the history 
of ballooning is at all events the most readable part of the book. 
Dr. Hartwig must now be sighing for new worlds to conquer or to 
popularize. We cannot say that he has exhausted, but he has 
skimmed, the “Sea and its Living Wonders,” the Tropical, the 
Polar, and the Subterranean Worlds. There yet remain the sun, 
the moon, and all the stars. Mr. Proctor has, indeed, been to 
some extent beforehand with him in the planetary world. But 
there may be something to do in the way of light science, by 
filling up the picture of the social life of Mars or the railway 
system of Mercury. 


ANGLO-BENGALESE.* 


HE “pi 
and RNaties in Shanghai and other ports of our Eastern trade 

is well known in England, and has even been used as a kind of lite- 
rary chutney to give an Oriental twang to the talk of Anglo- 
Indians in some of our popular novels. But it is not so generally 
known that another dialect of English, hardly less grotesque, and 
far more vigorous, has of late sprung up among the educated 
natives of Beng It has received from Anglo-Indians the name 
of “ Babii-English.” Curiously enough, it does not show the 
slightest sign of a hybrid formation; at any rate we are told that 
the Bengali element can a be discovered even by a skilled 
pandit, It is almost entirely the creation of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, which was founded with the view of teaching the natives of 


* The Memoir of the late Honourable Justice Onoocool Chunder Mookerjee. 
With a Facsimile of his Handwriting, his Portraiture executed in Litho- 
graphy, an Important Decision delivered by him and a Genealogical Chart 
of his Family. By Mohindro Nauth Mookerjee, Teacher of the Calcutta 
Training Academy, and Author of “ The Effects of English Education upon 
the Native Mind,’ 


&c. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, & Co. 


n-English” that passes current between Europeans 


India the sciences and arts of the West through the medium of the 
English language. This learned body has saturated. the minds of 
its alumni with the pompous solemnities of Johnson and the 
“ British Essayists.” Young Bengal in its leisure hours has very 
largely turned its knowledge of English to account by the careful 
study of the novels of “ Ouida ” and similar latter-day classics, inter- 
preted by the aid of the Slang Dictionary ; and the general result is 
that the language, as spoken or written by these promising young 
Bibis, is a strange jargon, alternating Lesoons the style of an 
Evangelical parson and that of a cheap-jack at a fair. 

A Memoir which has recently been published in Calcutta affords 
some good illustrations of this queer patois. The subject of the 
Memoir, the late Judge Mookerjee, was one of the few natives who 
have ever attained to the dignity of a judgeship in the High Court 
of Calcutta. Long before his elevation to the Bench he had been 
widely known as one of the most successful lawyers of the native 
Bar in India, and, as the Honourable Justice Mookerjee, he well 
sustained his earlier reputation. The biographer is Babi Mohin- 
dro Nauth Mookerjee, a teacher in one of the schools that are 
feeders of the Calcutta University. He is a nephew of the late 
Judge whose life he narrates; and in his book “ speaks of his 
uncle familiarly as “‘ Hon’ble Mookerjee,” or more shortly as H. M. 
The introductory paragraph is so charmingly naive, and at the 
same time so characteristic, that we must quote it at length :— 


Let me hold my Penna after a few months, to write the Memoir of the 
individual above-named ; but quid agis? if any one put me such a query, [ 
will be utterly thrown into a great jeopardy and hurley-burley, and say—a 
fool of myself! As a spider spins web for its own destruction, or as when the 
clown who was busy in digging a grave for “ Ophelia” was asked by Hamlet 
—“ Whose grave’s this, sirrah ?” said, “ Mine, sir,” so in writing one’s 
memoir I am as if to dig my own grave in it. 

The intention of the biographer is stated to be to give some 
incidents of Judge Mookerjee’s life and “ what they resulted into,” 
until “by dint of nude energy” he became a Judge, and “sat 
arrayed in majestic glory, viewing with unparalleled end mute 
rapture his friends and admirers lifting up their hands with heart- 
felt glee and laudation for his success in life.” It appears that the 
future Judge in his early life was a typical imen of the mild 
Hindu; for we are told that “little Mookerjee never had a snip- 
snap with any of his college boys, and was indeed of so forbearing 
a disposition that he would not even notice what impulsive natures 
would have signally retaliated as an insult.” He was able, how- 
ever, even as a boy, to use his tongue sometimes with effect; as 
may be seen from an anecdote narrated to prove that his accom- 
plishments, “ though not very gairish, were nevertheless of a most 
solid character.” One day “ Little Mookerjee with some of his 
brothers and cousins went to see the Monument [the Ochterlony 
Monument at Calcutta]. When he had ascended a few steps, he 
received a severe blow on his head which rendered him imperci- 

— for Paw ss. His assailant turned out to be “a 

yelopean English sailor”; who, on being expostulated with, 
bably indulged in unparliamentary a 4 for we are told that 
“the reply stung little Mookerjee to the quick, and he addressed 
his assailant for more than an hour, dwelling chiefly on the princi- 
ples of Christianity and enlarging on the duty of regarding all men 
as fellow-brethren without distinction of creed or colour.” After 
this, we are not surprised to hear that “the savage heart of the 
sailor was moved.” 

After this exciting incident, the life of “little Mookerjee for 
some years glided on smoothly like an undisturbed rill”; but at 
last his family was “threatened with Barmecide feast,” so he 
sought and found employment in the office of the magistrate of 
Howrah, Mr. Dampier, “now a member to the Board of the 
Government of Bengal.” Each successive magistrate on leaving 
Howrah gave him a certificate “ testifying to the excellence of his 
character and his cui bono in the post he held.” At length he was 
enabled to become a pleader; and very soon his “ éclat as one of 
the ablest members ot the Native Bar was firmly established.” In 
1868 he was appointed Government Pleader; but in the following 
year he was “ attacked with a doloriferous boil,” and about the 
same time his elder brother died, so that “now Hon'ble Mookerjee 
was once again thrown into the peck of troubles.” He soon, how- 
ever, managed to get out of the peck, for in 1870 the Lieutenant- 
Governor appointed him to a seat in the Legislative Council of 
Bengal; whereupon we are told that he was “an aw fait, and 
therefore undoubtedly a transcendental lucre to the Council.” It 
appears that this be game pees was an unprecedented one; for, 
up to that time, such appointments had been given only 
“to non-professional men who are or were as if cocks of the roost 
or in other words Natives of high social status.” But all these 
honours were merely preparatory to the crowning glory of the 
High Court Judgeship :— 


This was a Desideratum to him. The hope which he so | 
last yielded him what he hankered after, and in seven. 
hope is swift and flies with swallow’s wings ”—and he might have justly said 
— Veni, vidi, vici! The law-study to which he had devoted so long his mid- 
night hours, yielded him fruits most sacchariferous and wished for—position, 
respect, and wealth. 
This grand occasion is seized by the biogra: 
in which to give some account of “ Hon 


Since he joined the native Bar down oF ou of his career as a Pleader, 
he had one and uniform way of pleading. Hemade no gairish of : 
He was never seen to illude or trespass upon the time of the with 
fiddle-faddle arguments, to prove his wits going a-woel-gathering, but what 
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he said was nude truth, based upon Jus Civile, Lex non scripta, Lex scripta, 
&c., and relative to his case and in homogeneity to the subject-matter he 
discussed. 


It is almost needless to add that “his elevation created a catholic 
ravishment throughout the domain under the benign and fostering 
— of great Albion.” 

e have not space to dwell on the curious account of the charities 
of the late Judge ; they consisted partly ofa “regular and peremptory 
or tranchant menstrual distribution,” and ly of other charities 
“in which he indulged at the sight of the condition of those who 
did crave.” But his appearance and dress, which are illustrated 
by a neat photograph, demand especial attention :— 

When a boy he was filamentous, but gradually in course of time he 
became plump as a partridge, and so much so that he weighed himself two 
maunds and three and a half seers. . He was neither a Brobdig- 
nagian nor a Liliputian . . . his face was of a little round cut with a wide 
front and rubiform lips. He had moulded arms and legs, and the palms of 
his hands and feet were very small and thick with their proportionate 

His head was large, it had very thin hairs on it; and he had a 
mustache not close set, and a little brownish on the top of his upper lip. 
- . + Heused to wear Dhootee and Chadur [the two cloths constituting 
a Bengiali’s dress] . . . and even on going to see a Nautch or something 
of the like, I have never seen him in a dress fine as a carrot fresh 
soraped, but esto perpetuum in Pantaloon and in satin or broadcloth 
Chapkan, with a Toopee well quadrate to the dress. But for the last two or 
three years he was constrained to veer his national Dhootee, even when at 

y, to suppress which and to guard against r corpulence, on bein 

Justice Mookerjee “ departed this life on the 17th August 1871 
A.D., of paralysis and ruptum of a blood-vessel, leaving four issues, 
two male and two female.” The biographer’s description of his 
last hours and the grief of his family is indeed harrowing. ‘He 
then came in his chamber to take his wonted tiffin, and felt a slight 
headache, which gradually vated and became so uncon- 
trollable that he felt like a toad under a harrow.” While in this 
unpleasant frame of mind he conversed with one of his dependents 
on his approaching end, and the conversation, which is given at 

, is termed by his biographer “the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.” After this we are told 

He hermetically sealed his lips not to open them again. . . He remained 
sotto voce for a few hours and then went to God at about6p.m. . . His 
wife shrieked Legge | weltering on the ground and tearing her hairs in 
frenzy that she will never be able to exchange a word with him any 
more. . . His children did fondre en larmes. . . The house presented 
a second Babel or a pretty kettle of fish. 


After this burst of eloquence our biographer becomes somewhat 
prosy in a discussion, extending over several pages, of the pheno- 
mena of death. He says, ‘‘ What becomes of this spiritual is a 
pons asinorum which I like to decipher now.” He concludes that 
“we ought to be pre for its onslaught”; but that we are not 
likely to do so “ until we get spiritual eye.” Finally, he adds:— 
“ When the Hon’ble Onoocool Chunder Mookerjee left this earth, 
all wept for him, and whole Bengal was in lachrymation; and more 
I say, that even the learned Judges of the High Court heaved 
sighs and closed it on its —_ and Original Sides.” The book 
ends with a genealogical chart of the Mookerjee family, in which 
the last entry is:—M.N.M., the author—Aged 24—My dear 
Reader Au Revoir !” 

The title-page of this very remarkable production informs us 
that its author has published, among other works, a tractate on 
“The Effects of English Education upon the Native Mind.” If 
we may judge of these effects from the volume from which we 
have been quoting—and it has already reached a third edition 
in Calcutta—the less said about them as yet the better. 


TWO BOOKS ON HORACE.* 


it is one thing to attempt a commentary upon Horace, and 
another to try to translate him. The former, if undertaken 
by fairly safe hands, may yield a good result; the latter, unless 
judgment and experience accompany the effort, is an extremely 
aie speculation. Never perhaps has there been a better 
illustration of this than is afforded by a comparison of the 
first volume of Mr. Wickham’s commentary with a version of 
the Odes by a decidedly bright and not unscholarly Cambridge 
translator, who, in dedicating his venture to Dr. Kennedy, may 
be supposed to convey more or less that scholar’s “ imprimatur.” 
As we examine ode by ode and stanza by stanza, the sound 
criticism, the ripe judgment, the acute divinations of the recent 
tutor of New College and present Head of Wellington College, 
and weigh them in their unbroken tenour against the fitful suc- 
cesses and frequent failures of Mr. Hovenden’s translation, we 
become more than ever convinced that translation is indeed 
—— plenum opus alez,” and that it involves a combination 

experience with daring which seems almost unattainable either 
the recruit or the veteran. And middle life, be it observed, 
is commonly too busy to contemplate the task. 


in 


We had in- | 


tended to deal with these two works in a single notice; but it is | 


difficult to do this on account of the great merit of the former as 


* Quinti Horatii Flacci ra Omnia. With a Commen by E. C, 
Wickham, M.A., Master of Wellington College, &c. Vol. I. (The Odes, 
Carmen Seculare, and Epodes.) Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1874. 

The Odes of Horace, in a Metrical Paraphrase. By R. M. Hovenden, B.A., 
formerly of Trinity College. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 


a commentary, and the by no means insignificant qualities of the 
latter. Though Mr. Hovenden uses his liberty of paraphrase at 
times with a license that might be the condemnation of a shal- 
lower scholar, he is so often found to have followed the best in- 
terpreters, that his version cannot be used as a foil; and this will 
appear the more plainly if we examine his book by the light of 
Mn Wickham’s comméntary and reserve our remarks upon some 
of the higher criticism contained in the commentary for another 
occasion. 

In the very first ode we confess to a sympathy with Mr, 
Hovenden’s instinct in adopting or following the punctuation of 
Rutgers, Munro, and Kennedy, placing a full-stop at “nobilis,” 
and making “ evehit ” the verb of the new sentence. The literary 
conservatism of Mr. Wickham revolts from this innovation, and 
though disposed to condone, in deference to Munro, the difficulty 
of a break in the fifth line of the system, cannot accept the 
poverty of “ palmaque nobilis,” as “ the last of a series which de- 
scends both in fulness of sense and in weight of sound.” Yet 
surely the rewards of victory come after the competition for it, 
and, if so, the three nominatives are in their proper sequence. 
Again, we hold with the translator rather than the commentator, 
when, in Ode I., xii. 35, he renders “superbos Tarquini fasces— 
Catonis nobile letum” in the natural sense of the words, as 
referring 

To Tarquin’s stately pride, 

And Cato’s suicide, 
and is not attracted to the farfetched contrast which Mr. Wickham 
favours between the glories of the Regifugium (oddly shadowed 
in the text) and the death of Cato, between the earliest and the 
latest instances of devotion for liberty. But there are other places 
in the earlier odes of the First Book which warn us of the 
translator’s inequality. To say the least, Mr. Hovenden is dis- 
appointing when we look to him in the Fourth Ode for a re- 
cognition of “visit” for “urit,’ in v. 8, and find that he 
translates 

And deep in £tna’s gorge toil the Cyclops at their forge, 
While Vulcan keeps the furnace in a blaze ; 


and when, in vii. 7, looking for distinctness in rendering 
Undique decerptam fronti praeponere olivam, 
we get nothing closer than 
And to the Parthenon their olive-garlands bring. 


Mr. Wickham here has used commendable brevity in endorsing 
Bentley’s interpretation, “to wreathe their brow with the olive 
plucked on every hand,” /.c. “to seek fame by writing on a well- 
worn theme.” Towards the close of the same ode it is not simply 
vagueness which we have to blame in the translator, where, in 
rendering 
tamen uda 

Tempora populea fertur vinxisse corona, 
he seems, in spite of metre and syntax, to connect “uda” with 
“ corona,” and to think that the hero’s temples were dewy through 
the poplar garland being dipped in the wine-cup. Horace speaks 
of them as “ uda Lywo” before they were so encircled. But Mr. 
Hovenden’s Teucer 

Steeped a branch of poplar in the bowl, 

And as he twined the dripping chaplet round his head 
Thus woke new courage in each comrade’s soul. 


It may have been so; but Horace does not say so, and the lan- 
guage of the original is followed by Conington, who translates— 
They say his temples deep 
He dipp’d in wine, then wreathed with poplar crown. 
On the other hand, we might multiply passages where he has 
chosen wisely amidst a puzzling array of contlicting interpreta- 
tions, and other passages where he shows a nice skill in poetic 
translation. The spirit, ifnot the words, of Horace’s compliment to 
Lydia’s lips— 
que Venus 
Quinta parte sui nectaris imbuit— 
is: thus rendered :— 


Love, who settles there to sip, 
Very nectar scarcely misses ; 


and the pretty picture of coquetry at the end of the Ninth Ode 
(Nunc et latentis—malé pertinaci) has been worse reproduced 
than in the stanza :— 
Then track the scarce reluctant maid 
By laughter to her form, and snatch 
From arm or hand the ring to match, 
Whereon sweet forfeit must be paid. 

Ye have heard critics and scholars doubt whether our language 
or our lyrics could reproduce the charming ending of Horace’s 
Twenty-second Ode, where he sums up his constancy to his 
mistress :— 

Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem. 
Without justifying the importations and exaggerations of the 
third and fourth lines, which we set down in italics, we may offer 
the following ending of Mr. Hovenden as a hopeful and happy 
solution :— 
Set me where in snow and frost 
Breath of summer is unknown ; 
Set me, for a holocaust, 
Houseless in the torrid zone: 
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Yet my torments to beguile 
Sing I, as I ever sung ; 

Lalage, thy bonny smile, 
Lalage, thy honey tongue. 

In the next ode, too, as neither he nor Mr. Wickham accept the 
peony. backed by Bentley and Munro, “ Vepris inhorruit Ad ven- 
tum foliis” (xxiii. 5,6), it is a very pretty turning of the orthodox 

ing to write :— 
When buds of spring unfold, her little heart 
Is all a-tremble if a leaflet shake. , 
And the short ode which concludes the first book may be quoted 
in full for its success as well as for its brevity (I. xxxviii.):— 
~~ take these Eastern gauds away— 
ow poor and tame on linden frame 
Are roses, that for Autumn stay, 
Not worth the clipping ; 
With myrtle sprigs the garland twine, 
Their simple growth becomes us both, 
Thee serving, me beneath the vine 
My Chian sipping. 
The sectional rhyme in vv. 2 and 6 gives a finish to the whole 
ode. 

For a professed paraphrast Mr. Hovenden is often creditably 
careful to keep close to Horace’s words and sense, as, for in- 
stance, where in the Third Ode of the Second Book he contrives to 
get in all the points in the two lines :— 

Dum res et etas et Sororum 
Fila trium patiuntur atra. 

While yet the three weird sisters spare 
The life of health and wealth we breathe. 


But, on the other hand, there are numerous where, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, he has had to make a sacrifice, and here 
lies the hazard of Horatian translation. Something more or 
less essential is thrown overboard, as where in II. xiii. 29-32 
“Utrumque sacro—aure vulgus,” he gives up a feature in the 
eagerness of the shades “to hear of battles ” in his version :— 
To silent awe by either tone 
The ghosts are hush’d; but most the throng 
Affect a stirring battle-song, 
Or theme of tyrants overthrown. 


All is well save the omission of “densum humeris,” which in the 
— is so suggestive of the crowding and huddling of the denizens 
of Oreus. We should almost suggest translating the third line 
“Rub shoulders to a battle-song. 
where in his version— 


Can lictor’s rod, can treasure chest, 
Keep tumults of the mind aloof ?— 


he has but faintly, if at all, realized the peculiar force of the verb 
“summovet,” it might not be amiss to read instead of v. 11, “ Bid 
mental tumults stand aloof,” which will bring the sense into keep- 
— that of “ summovere littora,” in II. xviii. 21. 

n other cases the loss of Horace by the process of translation is 
graver in proportion as it is caused by carelessness. In the ode from 
which we took our last example Mr. Hovenden seems to have 
either ignored or confused the text of the very graphic line, “Cura 
nec turmas equitum relinquit.” He renders this “Care to the 
horseman’s crupper clings,” which is certainly very far afield from 
the original ; yet in the parallel line at III. i. 37, “ Post equitem 
sedet atra cura,” we have “ And care the horseman’s road besets.” 
Surely this profitless interchange is the result of wilfulness rather 
than dulness of perception; elsewhere some faults may be dee 
tected which seem to arise from misconception of the Latin sense. 
To go back to I. xxxii. 5-7, and the mention of Alczeus, warrior- 
and poet, as one who sang of love and wine— 

Inter arma, 
Sive jactatam religarat udo 
Litore navim, 


it is surely an error to translate— 
He in battle fierce and strong, 


Or at anchor on the wave, 
Suing the Wine-god and the Nine, &c. 


Inter arma, we take it, means “in the intervals of fighting ”—in 
the campaign, if you will, but hardly “in battle,” when he must 
have had other work on hand. Nor can we acquit this translator 
of indifference to his reputation for faithfulness to his model when, 
in II. iv. 15-16, he makes what Horace in banter says of the 
handmaid of Xanthias Phoceus— 
Regium certe genus et penates 
Meret iniquos— 
and what Wickham renders “ Her tears are surely for some royal 
, and the unkindness of her home-gods (who suffered her 
to fall in the world),” reappear as 
Say royal, ancient as the flood 
mewhere her father reigns. 


There is not a word about the flood, and if aught is implied about 
her father, it is clear that he is one of the “has-beens.” There 
is a strange eccentricity also in setting down “ We sow to-day to- 
morrow’s fruit” as an equivalent for “ Non si male nunc, et olim 
sic erit” (II. x. 17), which we should have thought meant just 
the opposite. 

Moreover, the merit of this unequal, but often not unsatis- 


And again in IT, xvi. 10-11, 


factory, translation or paraphrase is considerably impaired by an 
affectation of smartness, which fails to impress the reader as real 
cleverness. It is all very well to venture on eighteenth or 
nineteenth century analogues of the try of Augustus’s 
Court, and we have no fault to find with the rendering “ Mauris 
jaculis,” “the wily Moor’s jereed,” or “ Non aurum aut ebur 

dicum,” “Not all the gold or ivory of cunning workman- 
ship from far Cathay”; but we are aghast at the mysterious 
equivalent offered, in II. vii. 8, for “ Coronatus nitentes Malo- 
bathro Syrio capillos.” According to a very trustworthy com- 
mentary, the derivation and meaning of “ Malobathrum” are 
alike unknown. Whence, then, did Mr. Hovenden get his stock 


for the line 
With sweet Tamalapatra crowned ? 


Is it from Truefitt’s? or is Tamalapatra introduced on the “ Meso- 
potamia ” or “‘ Omne ignotum pro magnifico” principle? The worst 
of such licenses is that they grow upon the translator, who has 
allowed himself to use them once or twice. It is an affectation, 
and not an over-sonorous one either, to translate (in IT. xx. 1, 2) 
“ Ferar biformis per liquidum ethera,” “ Swan-man, through 
the heavens I clang,” but we endure that, and solace our- 
selves with reference to Conington or Theodore Martin. Yet 
surely paraphrase is its own condemnation, and liberty of transla~ 
tion Eines license with a vengeance when Mr. Hovenden de- 
liberately prints the following as his English counterpart for the 
last stanza of that ode :— 

Absint inani funere nenie 

Luctusque turpes et querimoniz ; 

Compesce clamorem, ac sepulchri 
Mitte supervacuos honores— 


Cast no ashes, chaunt no dirges, 

Where the hireling mourners thrive ; 
Silence that loud Boanerges ; 

Though translated, I’m alive. 


It is hard to say which is the more objectionable, the vulgarity 
of the equivalent for the third line, or the feebleness and non- 
realization of the allusion to a cenotaph in the fourth. 

Our remarks have been mainly on passages from the 
First and Second Books; but there is like unevenness through- 
out. It is impossible to prophesy smooth things of a version 
so unequal. ow and then Mr. Hovenden wins our ear by 
manifest knowledge of the best commentaries on his author; 
again he forfeits it by some rash de re from the plain sense, 
and the substitution of a defective and far-fetched equivalent. 
His paraphrase is, however, sufficiently good to deserve revision. 
The commentator on Horace attains his reputation, as we shall 
hope to show in examining Mr. Wickham’s able edition, by going 
over his ground again and again, and comparing Horace with 
Horace, as well as with his contemporaries. And no translator 
can hope to realize or reproduce the peculiarities of the Horatian 
lyric until he has turned it over again and again in his mind, and 
learnt how consistent it is with itself, and how it resents transfu~ 
sion that is not conducted by a delicate and reverential hand. 


WYNCOTE.* 


M*: ERSKINE has written a pretty book, full of good feeling 
and good intention, but she has treated her subject with a 
certain haziness and want of erp by which it is rendered less 
graphic than need have been. We can make out, after a little 
study, the archetypes of some of her prineipal characters ; but there 
are others, such as her jeune premier, George Wyncote, the girl 
who loves him, Rose Cooper, and even the girl whom he loves, 
Pheebe Heron, which are vague and indistinct for want of that 
necessity of all strong portraiture—a definite central principle, a 
leading line to which all the rest are subservient and harmonious. 
Even the most substantial of Mrs. Erskine’s people, like Miss 
Camilla Wyncote and the great heiress Lydia Ashton, have a 
tendency to fade away into mistiness, or even to pass into 
other forms in a highly bewildering and uncomfortable manner. 
In the final conversion of Miss Camilla from a grim female 
and a local tyrant into an “ angel of human help and sympathy ” 
the author seems to forget the crystallizing effects of long 
years of habit. It is impossible that such a temper as Miss 
Camilla’s, stern and dictatorial from principle as well as from 
inclination, should have become sweetened into the genial, loving 
tenderness described at the end of the book. Few people can, 
fewer do, thus go back on their line of life and practically confess 
that they have been wrong in their guiding principles. Age modi- 
fies tempers from physical causes easily understood; and a change 
of circumstances, if it comes early enough in life, will check a dan- 
gerous disposition of mind; but we do not believe that the presence 
of her old blind lover, or the marriage of Phoebe with George, 
would have softened Camilla Wyncote from the stern, severe 
martinet of a lifetime into the sweet-faced goody she is described 
to be, seeing that she has long ert the age of plasticity, and 
that she has been represented throughout as a woman of inten- 
tion, a woman of principle, rather than one of mere temper. 

Again, we think that Mrs. Erskine gives too much force to re- 
trospection. No active-natured, strong-minded woman like Miss 


* Wyncote. By Mrs. Thomas Erskine, Author of “Marjory.” 2 vols. 
London: Smith, » & Co. 1874. 
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Camilla would have mourned so constantly over the ineffaceable 
or have so often stood still, as it were, to think of old days 
that only enervated her by the sorrow of which they reminded her. 
is spasmodic, not perpetual, and in a strong character occurs 
but seldom. The great griefs of life are wrestled with in the be- 
ginning, and ultimately lived down by strong natures; and onl 
a weak, brooding, inactive temper takes them as daily food, 
and lives on them in ceaseless remembrance. But Miss Camilla 
was the reverse of this temper. She was energetic and purposeful, 
and one to whom the present was evidently a very forcible fact 
and the thing of deepest consequence. Yet we have her continu- 
ally mooning and lamenting about her brother Stephen, whose 
ruin is somehow laid to the blame of the squire, her elder brother 
Piers, because his horse, run for the Derby, had broken down; 
and as continually mayer | her lost lover, Mr. Heron, as only 
people without purpose, without activity, without: self-control, 
moon and lament over the irreparable. One retrospective fit of 
a to show the reader how the story had run in the past, 
would have been enough; coming so often, it lends a curiously 
unreal air to the book, and makes the strong-featured hard- 
mannered woman as vapoury as a fine lady and as pithless asa 
drawing-room doll. 

Then, while prizing and admiring all kinds of generosity, hold- 
ing magnanimity to be one of the highest virtues and unselfishness 
the best form of religion, we cannot but think the contest of 
self-sacrifice between Rose Cooper and Phoebe Heron strained out 
ofall naturalness. Love is in its essence so egotistical, so imperative, 
that we scarcely think it possible that a girl who loves as Pheebe 
loves George should have refused him because she had believed 
he was destined for Rose. Had he been already engaged, 
that would have given another colour to the matter. Honour 
and truth and duty and delicacy would then have had their share 
in her refusal; but when he was not engaged, and when he told 
her so plainly that he loved her and her only, we do not think she 
could have put away the joy offered to her for the sake of a 
phantom belief. And is not Phoebe almost too simple? She loves 
in so childish a manner, with so little consciousness of her own 
state of feeling as to make her scarcely a creature of this wicked 
world at all—more like one of Mr. Gilbert's fairies, or a new 
Galatea wakened into life as a full-grown woman for the one part 
and a talking infant for the other. Making all allowance for a girl 
brought up abroad and accustomed to the restrictions of foreign 
society—though Mrs. Erskine has not utilized this aspect of Phoebe’s 
character as she might have done, without danger of trenching on 
the same ground as that occupied by the delightful “ Coquette,” 
the sweet “ daughter of Heth,” who played the piano on Sundays 
in a Scotch manse, and accepted dutifully as her husband the man 
she did not love, but was told she ought to marry—she is still too 
ingenuous in some things for real life; and her rejection of 
George Wyncote is a bit for the stage rather than for a novel, 
which deals less with startling situations than with consistent 
evolution. She comes quickly enough, however, to another state 
of mind when she isin Rome and the shoe of poverty pinches 
her and her father with such cruel soreness ; but we think the whole 
episode might have been more artistically managed, and the story 
made more interesting in consequence. 


What does Mrs. Erskine mean her heiress, Lydia Ashton, to 
be? Ambitious and showy, she is contented with a tumbledown 
manor-house owned by a spendthrift squire of middle age, whom 
she buys as she would have bought a bit of china, or as he would 
have bought her had the conditions been reversed. But a million 
of money might have looked higher than Piers Wyncote; and 
though the yellow satin saloon, and the tapestry room, and the 
old gallery were doubtless fine enough in their way, there must 
have been finer houses owned by more eligible proprietors in the 
county; and we think that -both Lydia and her father showed a 
lamentable want of their vaunted business faculty in making such 
a poor bargain. Piers Wyneote of Wyncote was by no means a 
first-class whistle to be bought at such a tremendous sacrifice ; 
and the whole thing reads queerly. Indeed, the practical part 
of Wyncote is notably weak throughout. People who live in 
even faded grandeur, with a butler and a carriage and a companion 
for the old lady, and parish works costing money for the middle- 
aged one, are able to afford decent gowns. Miss Camilla, 
proud if rigid, a Wyncote if also the village martinet, would 
never bave consented to her shabby gowns and ridiculous appear- 
ance. A new gown is not so ruinous a matter, even in these 
days of extravagant expenditure, and proud women are careful 
of their skirts. Eight hundred a year, again, for two women in 
London would have given them a house with a tolerably wide 
staircase ; and if the Wyncote finances were in such a state as to 
need even such economy as Miss Camilla’s shabby gowns, and to 
cause the cottages as well as the place itself to go to ruin for want of 
timely repairs, would not Piers have lived at home and saved his 
rent in London? And surely he would, long before the actual date 
of his barter, have found some susceptible heiress to whom his shirt- 
front, his perfect manners, and his magnificent old rats’ castle 
would have been as strong inducements as they proved to Miss 
Ashton and her business-like father. . 


With all these faults of inconsistency and immaturity in the book, 
Wyncote is nevertheless both simple and pretty. It satisfies no high 
standard of artistic merit, but it offends no moral sentiment, and 
its defects are not of a kind to distress the general reader. The 
general reader indeed, being naturally a little muddle-headed on 


his own account, takes not unkindly to a hazy method which does 
not veil the story too densely, but which just leaves things a little 
indistinct in a kind of “as you like it” way, each interpreting 
according to his tastes, and no one fatigued by too much 
clearness. Those very precise and definite stories where 
every incident fits into its place with such exactness that 
if you lose one you~-lose the whole sense of continuity 
and have only broken threads and chipped fragments, though 
excellent as works of labour, and even as works of a dry, hard 
kind of mechanical art, are horribly distressing to the sleepy- 
headed, foggy-brained general reader. Liucidly told as it all is, 
he can never keep it clear; he has to remember too much and to 
keep hold of too many details. But a nice, misty, suggestive 
story, where you lose little if you skip much, is just the thing for 
him; so tht what is the main defect of Wyncote to the critic 
will be no barrier to its popularity with the public. It isa prett 
little story, nicely.and sympathetically told. No one runs off wit. 
any other person’s wife; there is no suspicion of naughtiness 
throughout its pages ; and murder, arson, forgery, and perjury are 
alike banished from the picture. The women occupy themselves 
with parish work, match-making, gossip, and a little mild scandal, 
after the manner of good souls in country places. The girls are 
modest in bearing, and fall in love with the one young man of 
the book without being asked, also after the manner of girls in 
the country where young men are scarce and social habits free and 
friendly. The old lady, Mrs. Wyncote, a feeble-minded, garru- 
lous, selfish old creature, who loves her dog more than she loves son 
or daughter, and who frets at the tyranny she has not strength to 
withstand, is by no meansill-naturedly drawn. There are many such 
about the world; living lessons on the need of patience, and helps to 
moral perfection by the means of domestic discipline; and Mrs. Ers- 
kine’s model is not exaggerated. We know the kind of thing she is 
intended to be from the first interview with poor Phoebe, when she 
says, “‘Come here, and let me look at you. Here, closer. No, 
don’t sit on that stool,’ she went on, sharply ; ‘ that stool covered 
with that little plaid shawl is Fido’s.’” And though she only 
meanders through the story, having no vital interest in it, she 
comes in as part of the comic element pleasantly enough, and 
excites a smile, as she is meant todo. Miss Lydia Ashton is the 
most unpleasant person of the gallery. Shallow, pedantic, un- 
loving, ambitious, she is drawn with a faint suspicion of spite, 
though spite is not one of Mrs. Erskine’s characteristics. But 
indeed she seems to have been made unnecessarily disagreeable. 
Though here again we are forced to admit how mild are our 
author’s ideas of the dark side of human nature, and how re- 
freshing it is to come into a region of morals where the worst 
person is only hard and disagreeable, and the nearest approach to 
wickedness is the absence of lovable qualities more than the 
resence of detestable ones! Wyncote may be safely put into the 
ands of the young. This of itself expresses everything. If it is 
milk for babes, still the babes must have milk, and we are glad 
when we can warrant the article pure and free from noxious 
germs. Of the proportion of water in the can we think it wise to 


say nothing. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Ov present monthly notice must necessarily deal chiefly with 
illustrated books and attractive publications destined for the 
saison des étrennes. We do not say this by way of apology, because 
the charms of photography, wood engraving, and chromolithography 
are not always wasted upon letterpress which would otherwise pass 
unnoticed as scarcely worthy of the name of literary composition. 
The numerous volumes before us may amply suffice to justify our 
statement, and a simple glance at them will satisfy the most 
fastidious reader. Here, for instance, is a work on comets; when 
we say that the author is M. Guillemin*, to whom we are already 
indebted for so many excellent volumes on physical science, we 
need hardly add that accuracy, completeness, method, and elegance 
of style are the characteristics of this splendid octavo. Aftera 
brief introduction, M. Guillemin describes the fabulous side of 
comets, the superstitions associated with them, and the influence 
which these bodies have had on political and social history. Anec- 
dotes of course abound in this chapter which will be found equally 
interesting to the archeologist and the physicist. The nature of 
comets, their movement in space, and the various problems con- 
nected with them, are then successively discussed, and the author 
contrives to render his statements extremely clear, while studi- 
ously avoiding the use of mathematical formule. The last 
chapter is devoted to an inquiry into the following questions :— 
Are comets habitable? What would happen if the earth became 
the satellite of a comet? Is the moon an ancient comet? The 
book is illustrated with upwards of eighty engravings. 

Let us now descend to sublunary, or rather sub-cometal matters, 
and study the history of costume from the remotest times to the 
end of the eighteenth century.t Such a subject gives plenty of 
scope for pictorial art, and nearly five hundred woodcuts initiate 
us into all the vicissitudes of fashion, so far as dress is concerned, 
during a period of thirteen centuries. If we look first at the 
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articles of clothing used by the Gallo-Romans, and then at the 
absurd toilet of the incroyables and the merveilleuses of the time 
of the Directory, we shall have the two extreme limits of 
the ground which M. Quicherat has occupied. With such a book 
at their disposal as that before us, artists have no longer any ex- 
cuse for representing in their pictures medieval barons and ladies 
dressed like the contemporaries of Francis I. The Histoire du 
costume had long been a favourite idea of the learned author, and 
some of the volume will be recognized by the subscribers to 
the Magasin pittoresque; but even these have undergone careful 
revision, and all the part anterior to the fourteenth century is new. 
We need not say that amusing anecdotes abound in this volume ; 
even dromedaries have their special raph; for during the 
campaign of Napoleon in Egypt and the occupation of that country 
by the French, those animals were obliged to do military duty, and 
wore a kind of uniform. Improved as we are in many respects 
(we generalize the remark because French fashions are followed 
throughout the world), we might in some respects profitably 
return to the costume of some of our predecessors; and if Mme. 
Tallien and Robespierre are not exactly safe models, the dresses of 
the first half of the seventeenth century were at any rate more sen- 
sible in many points than those of our own time. 


M. Louis Veuillot’s Jésus-Christ * is at once a work of edifica- 
tion and oe history of sacred art. What an inex- 
haustible field for the engraver and the draughtsman! All the 
treasures of the pre-Raflaellite schools, the Renaissance, and 
modern days are open before him, and he has nothing but the 
trouble of selection. M. Veuillot has divided his volume into three 

corresponding ctively with the prophecies about our Lord, 
is life on earth, and His life in the Church. We are thus taken 
back as far as the creation of man, Pisano, an Italian artist of the 
fourteenth century, supplying the subject of an appropriate illustra- 
tion. The third division of the volume is the one to which 
readers will naturally turn who are curious to see whether M. 
Veuillot can ever divest himself of the trenchant and abusive style 
in which he denounces all those who do not share his religious 
and ecclesiastical views. It would have been impossible for him, 
whilst treating ef the influences of Christianity on the world, to 
avoid having a fling at the Reformation; and no amount of evi- 
dence will ever convince him that Rabelais and Luther do not 
represent the same intellectual and spiritual tendencies. We pre- 
fer leaving these points unnoticed, and will only speak of those 
parts of M. Veuillot’s volume which seem to us really valuable ; 
we mean his biography of our Lord and the history of the 
early Christians. The esthetic chapter entitled “ Jésus-Christ 
dans l'art” is the work of M. E. Cartier, whose laborious researches 
on Christian art have made him an excellent coadjutor of M. 
Veuillot. Sixteen large chromolithographs and one hundred and 
eighty engravings place before us reproductions of the choicest 
specimens of religious painting, engraving, and sculpture. 

Under the title Le dévowement +, M. Michel Masson has con- 
tributed an excellent addition to Messrs. Hachette’s Bibliotheque 
des merveilles. It is perhaps a melancholy reflection that devoted- 
ness and self-sacrifice should be classed amongst “ wonders,” and 
some persons may be inclined to accuse the author of being 
sarcastic. He means, however, simply to enumerate extraordinary 
and exceptional acts of heroism, and he has classified and arranged 
systematically a number of anecdotes some of which are already 
well known to most readers. 


M. Ernest Mérault has contrived to throw fresh interest upon a 
subject which has been repeatedly treated, and yet is always attrac- 
tive to the young.t Beginning with the insect world, he collects 
a large number of facts illustrating the care which animals take 
of their offspring, and he gives at the same time many details 
on physiology and anatomy which may serve as an incentive to the 
further study of nature. The woodcuts profusely added to the 
letterpress strike us as remarkably accurate. 


The journals entitled Le tour du monde and Le journal de la 
jeunesse, likewise published by Messrs. Hachette, pursue their useful 
career, and many of the wonderful or amusing narratives they 
contain reappear subsequently in a separate form, thus doing 
double service. M. Girardin's Nous autres and Mme. Colomb’s 
de Carilés belong to this category; both are excellent 
Christmas books, and will afford plenty of amusement to the 
smaller members of the community.§ The travels of Dr. Schwein- 
furth in the centre of Africa, the ——— of the two ships 
Germania and Hansa to the North Pole, and M. Elisée Reclus’s 
journey to Transylvania are amongst the leading subjects discussed 
in the Tour du monde || for this year. The second volume of this 
publication gives us M. Vivien de Saint-Martin’s usual summary of 
the present state of geographical science, and the pictorial illustra- 
tions are as good as ever. 
M. Joubert de Saint-Amand has just published a delightful little 
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volume on Mme. Emile de Girardin, whom he aptly calls the 
“ Sévigné of the nineteenth century.”* It appears that she accu- 
mulated a large correspondence, the materials of which were 
supplied by Balzac, Jules Sandeau, Victor Hugo, Soumet, the two 
Dumas, George Sand—in fact, all the representatives of contempo- 
rary French literature and art. To those privileged persons who 
remember the fascinating sotrées of the hotel in the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, it is no matter of surprise that Mme. de 
Girardin should have excited such admiration and won so many 
friends. We are sorry that M. de Saint-Amand has not used 
the whole mass of documents placed at his disposal; but he 
has made an excellent choice, and the letters of Lamartine, 
Chateaubriand, and Mdlle. Rachel, ably annotated by the editor, 
form a most interesting collection, which throws abundant light 
upon the character and biography, not only of —— Gay, 
but of the author of Atala, the poet who wrote Jocelyn, and 
the last real interpreter of the classical drama. The description 
of Mdlle. Rachel's early life and that of her death are pain- 
fully interesting. A i i 
been added by way of frontispiece. 

The new series of M. de Villemessant’s Mémoires d'un journalistet 
contains a number of amusing anecdotes written by the author 
during the vacations of the last French Parliamentary session. 
We find from his preface that the editor of Figaro still believes 
firmly in the restoration of monarchical government, but he thinks 
that there are many scoundrels to punish “ before the King comes 
to his own again.” In the meanwhile he begins his volume by a 
batch of stories about gambling and gamblers—that is to say, 
about the transactions of very questionable people. The next 
chapter is a short one dedicated to a few stray reminiscences of 
Malle. Rachel, Nadar, Pascal Grousset, and Rochefort; these - 
pear successively, introducing sundry episodes connected with the 
siege of Paris, 

The military recollections of Colonel de Gonneville {, published 
by his daughter, the Countess de Mirabeau, form an interesting con- 
tribution to the already extensive library of memoirs on the history 
of the last seventy years. Baron Ambert, an intimate friend of the 
Colonel, has given a sketch of him which opens the volume, and a 
kind of summary of the narrative itself. e must not expect to 
find here a scientific account of strategic operations, a book like 
those of Jomini or Napier; M. de Gonneville merely aims at giving 
a description of the principal incidents in the erratic life of a 
soldier who went through all the campaigns of the Republic 
and of the Empire. His style is very agreeable, and the variety 
of scenes through which he conducts us from France to Ger- 
many, taking Italy and Spain on the way, keeps the reader con- 
stantly interested. Colonel de Gonneville lived long enough to 
see ates invaded by the German armies in 1870, and Count 
a wiping off at Gravelotte the disasters of Jena and 


Count Roselly de Lorgues has long since concerned himself with 
the reputation of Christopher Columbus, and the thick octavo he 
has just composed is an elaborate attempt to prove that the dis- 
coverer of the New World ought to receive the honours of canoni- 
zation.§ It would be impossible to give here an analysis of 
his strange work, but we may briefly say that Count de 
Lorgues represents Columbus as le démonstrateur de la création, 
and “the Apostle of the Word of God.” If, he says, the Christian 
virtues of the Genoese sailor are not yet universally known, and if 
he is not enrolled in the Acta Sanctorum, it is merely because his 
biography has hitherto been written by Protestants, who, being 
the sworn enemies of the Church, were interested in misleading 
the public ag to his real character and his exceptional holiness. 
Our author goes on to explain that the discovery of the New 
World was a providential event, brought to pass at a time fixed in 
the decrees of God, and that the coming of Columbus was an- 
nounced by the prophets of old. It appears that a few years ago 
Cardinal Donnet, hbishop of Bordeaux, had asked that the 
cause of the Italian sailor should be a eg as the phrase is, 
by the congregation speci appointed to report on such cases, 
on many ot the Vatican Council and pledged themselves 
to support the petition; but the disasters of France and the 
— of Rome prevented the business from being proceeded 
with. 

The new volume of M. Désiré Nisard|| is really a reprint, 

little altered, of the tudes de critique littéraire 
which ap nearly twenty years . The famous 
manifeste contre la littérature facile which forms the introduc- 
tory chapter produced, when first published, a sensation 
which has not yet, been forgotten. Printed in the Revue de 
Paris (1834), at the time when the Romantic movement 
was at its height, it obtained what our neighbours would call 
un succes de scandale, and, coupled with the well-known work 
entitled Les pottes latins de la décadence, it brought down upon the 
devoted author’s head a perfect storm of abuse. He was accused 
of being a reactionist, a fool, and an idiot. He had been bold 


* Madame de Girardin. Par Joubert de Saint-Amand. Paris: Plon. 
dun journaliste. Par H.de Villemessant. Vol. 4. Paris: 
u. 
t Souvenirs militaires du colone. de Gonneville. Paris: Didier. 
L’ambassadeur de Dieu et le Pape Pie IX. Par Roselly de Lorgues, 
Paris: Plon. 
i Portraits et études Phistoire littéraire. Par D.Nisard. Paris: Lévy. 
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enough to assert that Victor Hugo was not altogether free from 
defects, and that Lamartine might pay greater attention to 
his _ Inde ire. However, M. Nisard has to sur- 
vive obloquy to which he was subjected, and the miserable 
fiasco of the Romanticists, as exhibited in their geen literary 
productions, fully justifies the objections raised by our author 
against la littérature facile. This article is followed by two 
essays respectively treating of Victor Hugo in 1836 and of 
Lamartine in 1837. The author of Notre Dame de Parts 
had just published his sketch of Mirabeau, the prose tragedy 
entitled Angelo, tyran de Padoue, and the Chants du cré- 

.  Lamartine was exciting much attention by his 
Jocelyn. Now, however disposed we may be to acknowledge 
the genius of these two authors—and — for the very reason 
that we do acknowledge it—we cannot help deploring that they 
both should have yielded so entirely to the seductions of la 
littérature facile ; and if M. Nisard’s criticism was amply justified 
in 1834, how much more so now, when the Contemplations, Lhomme 
qui rit, and Quatre-vingt-treize have exhibited M. Victor Hugo's 
utter disregard of taste, style, and propriety in their most ele- 
mentary forms. Lamartine’s Histoire de la Restauration and 
Recueillements poétiques, disfigured by blemishes of the worst 
kind, become positively repulsive, so as literary qualities are 
concerned, when we compare them with the Harmonies, and es 
cially with the first Méditations. But we cannot dwell longer on 
M. Nisard’s volume. In addition to the articles already mentioned, 
it contains the well-known notice of Armand Carrel, and two 
essays on England and on Lord Byron. 

. Vitet was one of the ablest representatives of the new French 
school in literature, and he never would have fallen under the 
censure of M. Nisard.* His dramatic sketches on the history of 
the sixteenth century—the Barricades, the Etats de Blois, the 

ats dOrléans—were attempts to revive in a picturesque 
manner some striking incidents in the wars of religion, and he 
could quote as a precedent in this style of composition no less an 
authority than the President Hénault. The essays collected in 
the volume before us, though not possessing any special im- 
portance, are clever specimens of criticism, and the reader will 
notice particularly the seven letters on the siege of Paris inserted 
in the des Deux Mondes four years ago. The biographical 
sketch of M. Vitet which serves as a preface to the volume is by 
M. Guizot ; and the speeches delivered at the Académie Francaise 
in answer to the discowrs de réception of MM. Gratry and Octave 
Feuillet are likewise worth reading. 

M. Pauly’s new edition of Moliére f may be recommended to 
readers who like correct printing and a scrupulous adherence to 
the original text. The eighth and last volume comprises, besides 
Les femmes savantes, Le Malade imaginaire, and the lyric poems. 

- Paul Janet, Professor of Philosophy at the Sorbonne, has just 
published three volumes which deserve to be mentioned here. 
Le matérialisme contemporaint is not altogether a new book; 
but in publishing a second edition of it, the author has made 
a few alterations in the original work, suppressing one chapter 
and replacing it by another. The essay on Darwinism which 
has thus disappeared is intended to form part of another 
treatise now in course of preparation, and in its stead we have a 
criticism of M. Viardot’s Libre examen, a volume published some 
time ago, and which is nothing but a popular summary of Dr. 
Biichner’s theories. M. Janet justly denounces the egregious 
fallacy of claiming on the side of free-thinking all philosophers 
whose doctrines are not strictly orthodox, It is a question whether 
Buffon, for instance, would have felt much flattered by his 
association with Diderot and Epicurus; at all events the long 
list of writers named by M. Sainte-Beuve as M. Viardot’s fellow- 
religionists were far from belonging to the same school, and the 
imposing mass of authorities thus qyoted proves nothing. 
Recapitulating, apropos of M. Viardot, the arguments which he 
has developed in the course of his volume, M. Janet shows that, if 
mankind is merely the result of the brute forces of nature, it is im- 
possible to account for the notions of liberty, justice, fraternity, 
and the like, which most free-thinkers professedly adopt as fer- 
vently as the strictest orthodox religionist would do. 

In discussing the philosophy of the French Revolution, M. Janet 
does not intend to put forth a fresh theory of that great event §; 
his only aim is to collect and discuss the various opinions pro- 
pounded by different schools of politicians on its bearings, its sig- 
nificance, and its results. If we examine the writers who have 
treated of the French Revolution, we find that they divide them- 
selves into two principal groups. During the period comprised 
between 1789 and 1848 impartial treatment of the subject was 
searcely known; whether those who dealt with it belonged, like 
Count Joseph de Maistre and Saint-Martin, to the religious 
school, or like M. Louis Blanc to the democratic, their prejudices 
were essentially the same, although in contrary directions, and 
they were either apologists or detractors @ outrance. But after 
the events of 1848, when the consequences of ultra-~democracy 

more clearly apparent than they had ever been before, the 
enthusiasm of reasonable Liberals began to subside; and whilst 


* Etudes philosophiques et littéraires. Par L. Vitet. Paris: Lévy. 
+ Les wuvres de Moliére, avec notes et variantes. Par A. Pauly. Vols. 
7,8. Paris: Lemerre. 


Le matérialisme c rain. Par P. Janet. Paris. Germer- 
Baillicr. 


§ Philosophie de la révolution francaise. Par P. Janet Paris: | 
Gamer Bailliere. 4 


many writers originally hostile to the new ideas learned to admit 
that, after all, the old order of things could scarcely be justified as 
a whole, others felt inclined to question the supposed good 
results of all the political and social changes introduced by 
the Revolution. M. Janet examines carefully the various 
theories gee on the subject, and comes to the conclusion 
that, whilst the principles of the French Revolution were 
justifiable and necessary, the means by which these principles 
were established must be regarded as absolutely detestable. 
Force is admissible as a means of resistance to oppression; when 
it becomes a means of oppression, nothing can sanction it. The 
cardinal fault of the Revolutionists was that they substituted one 
despotism instead of another; oppression was the essence of their 
system. Besides, the use of force was with them habitual, whereas 
it ought only to be resorted to at critical epochs, when society is 
imperilled. M. Janet thinks that the only resource for France now 
is self-government honestly and conscientiously carried out. 

M. Janet’s volume on ethics* is one of the best manifestoes 
of modern French spiritualism. He divides his work into three 
books, the first being devoted to a consideration of the good per se, 
or the final aim of all human action; the second treats of law or 
duty; and the third examines the problem of morality. In his 
preface he gives a brief sketch of the whole subject, stating 
the fundamental principles which serve as the groundwork of his 
argument. 

. Jules Lacroix ¢ has published a new edition of his dramatic 
works, and we turn with interest to three volumes of tragedies 
which in their day obtained much success and caused considerable 
sensation. The plays which interest us most are the translations 
or rather the adaptations of Shalispeare, and the efforts made to 
acclimatize on the French stage the masterpieces of one of the 
least French of authors. The versions designed merely for read- 
ing are difficult enough, as we can see by reference to those of M. 
Guizot, M. Montégut, and M. Hugo; but when we come to the 
question of reducing Shakspeare to the proportions of the French 
stage, the obstacles are increased a hundredfold. M. Lacroix, 
in treating Macbeth and King Lear, has, we think, been fairly 
successful, but we must not look here for the stately 
Alexandrine of Racine or for Corneille’s gorgeous couplet. Like 
other poets of the Romantic school, M. Lacroix adopts the 
sermo pedestris; he indulges in enjambements, awkward czesuras, 
&e.; his style is so much the reverse of stilted that it often 
looks slipshod. Together with the tragedies, he gives us the prin- 
cipal criticisms passed upon them by the periodical press, and other 
documents of value as illustrating the history of contemporary 
literature. 

The Bibliotheque universelle { devotes in its new number an in- 
teresting article to the Society for the Reform of International Law ; 
its other papers are all more or less valuable, and we would notice 
especially the chroniques, or gossip on Parisian and Italian matters ; 
these chapters, which form a standing part of every number, are 
always extremely well done and full of information. Even the 
editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes might take a useful hint from 
the variety which is one of the leading characteristics of the 
Bibliothéque universelle. 


* Lamorale, Par P. Janet. Paris: Delagrave. 
t+ Cuvres de Jules Lacroir. Théatre. Paris: Lévy. 
} Bibliotheque universelle et Revue Suisse, Décembre. Lausanne: Bridel. 
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of the novel entitled “In the Dead of Night,” noticed in last 
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